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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Aunt Dorothy’s Tale; or, Geraldine Morton. 
A Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1837. 
Bentley. 

THERE is a freshness and talent about this 

unpresuming production which has exceedingly 

captivated our fancy. There is not a hack line 
init: what a treat for a reviewer! and a re- 
viewer in these days, when one hack job suc- 
ceeds another with such unremitting activity, 
that it almost seems, at the end of the season, 
as if we had read only one huge hack work. 

We are not going to say that Aunt Dorothy is 

faultless; on the contrary, she exhibits sundry 

of the blemishes of unpractised writing ; but 





her blots are very venial, and far more than | 
redeemed by a natural beauty and a fine vein | 
of genuine feeling which pervade the whole. | 
The descriptions, too, are charmingly natural, | 


and the reflections sweetly moral, flowing out 
of the circumstances, and not pedantically 


lugged in, as it were, just to prove that the tale | 


was a moral tale. 

Having said thus much, we shall merely add 
(for we will not impair the interest of the nar- 
rative), that the object of the author has been 
to contrast two female characters —the one 
founded on religious principles, the other left 
more unguarded to the temptations of the 
world. Something of the heroines may be ga- 


thered from the following extract; but we} 
adduce it more to shew the happy qualities of | 


Aunt Dorothy, to which we have alluded. 
‘A few months before my return to England, 
Theard that the Mortons were again residing 


Hall, in shire. It was only twenty 
miles from my brother’s place, Lyme Vicarage, 
where Matilda lived ; and, since their return, 
she had been almost constantly staying at Mor- 


| 


it was England, and I forgave all, as well as the 
little, hard, slippery, black sofa, on which I tried 
in vain to repose my weary bones. ‘l'hen the 
small bedroom, filled with a dear, heavy, four- 
posted bed, and no space left for the innumerable 
trunks I had brought home, full of foolish 
finery, for my friends and nieces. At dinner, 
too, the large silver dish, containing two small 
mutton-chops, triumphantly placed on the table, 
and its ponderous cover removed by the fat inn- 
keeper, the waiter following with a small dish 
of watery-looking potatoes, and a blue boat of 
still more watery-looking butter. All small, 
but the price they cost; every thing dear to me 
in every sense of the word: I was enchanted 
with all. I passed through London. It was 
the end of October ; most of the beloved houses 
and buildings were veiled from my doting eyes 
by a thick yellow fog: yet it was forgiven. I 
hurried on to shire, intending first to visit 
my favourite brother at Lyme Vicarage. Oh, 
with what joy I approached Lyme Vicarage, 
that peaceful abode! At the first sight of the 
old church-tower I nearly jumped out of the 
carriage-window. My maid, Sukey Sprat— 
who, though old, is not made like myself, inas- 
much as she is very fat, and married to the old 
village clerk,—fully participated in my delight. 
We were expected, and many a well-known 
face was thrust out of the latticed windows as 
we rattled through the village. Adam Sprat, 
the clerk, was at the little garden-gate of his 
own neat white cottage, covered with roses and 
jessamines: it looked prettier than ever. I 


'made the postboy stop and open the carriage- 
in their beautiful old family mansion, Morton | 
clasped in the fond arms of a husband she 
|fondly loved, and restored to a comfortable|in one of the pockets, another near the cushion, 
‘home she had quitted out of affection for me.|there left by the hand of the young and 


door, and I had the pleasure of seeing Sukey 


On I drove; passed the picturesque old church, 


ton Hall, Geraldine having resumed her youth-| and turned in at a gate, which was held open 
ful friendship for her with tenfold ardour.| by my old friend, the gardener, who was there 
This surprised the timid girl beyond measure, | surrounded by his numerous children and grand- 


for nothing could be more different than their 
true characters ; but, perhaps, it was the cause 


children, all waiting to greet the ‘ auld leddy.’ 
I passed on through the shrubbery, which had 


of their extreme attachment : each beheld and | grown thicker than ever, to where a sudden 
admired in the other, those qualities in which | turn in the gravel road discovered the old red- 


she felt herself most deficient. 


This also de-j brick vicarage-house, with its irregular front 


lighted me, for I thought Matilda’s religious | and gable ends, and porch covered with a large 
feelings and strong common sense would check |—dear me! I forget the name — in full bloom. 
the wild ebullitions of Geraldine’s enthusiasm. | I discovered figures standing on the steps: my 
Full of pleasing anticipations I returned to|eyes were soon so full of tears, I could see 
my native land, after an absence of nearly five nothing. ‘he carriage stopped: I felt it was 
years. I was so delighted at seeing the dear | the old vicar himself who assisted me out ;— 
old cliffs of Dover, that I wondered how I| that the fond kiss, and tears of joy that min- 


could have remained so long in foreign lands. 
Every thing enchanted me: I could scarcely 
refrain from kissing the waiter and chamber- 
maid at the Ship Hotel, and continually asked 
them some question, and held out my trumpet, 
that I might have the unspeakable pleasure of 
hearing the dear language, to the common ac- 
cents of which, at least, I had been so long a 
Stranger. Even the small sitting-room was 
charming, with its narrow wooden chimney- 
piece, devoid of any ornament, save the little 
round mirror which, with cruelly unbecoming 
reflection, diminished my already diminutive 
sleeves and bonnet, but ‘appeared to increase 
the size of my unfortunate nose, dreadfully 
reddened by sea-sickness and sea-breezes: but 





gled with my own, were a brother’s ; and that 
the tall girl, who then clasped me in her arms 
and sobbed upon my breast, was my own dar- 
ling Matilda. I tried to wipe my spectacles, that 
I might behold those beloved objects. I looked, 
and laughed, and cried, but could not speak a 
word, though I wanted to ask a thousand ques- 
tions. My little. niece and god-daughter, named 
after me, Dorothy, whom I had left a baby, 
and whose mother had died at her birth, came 
bounding down the old oak staircase, at one end 
of the hall, fancying that she, too, ought to be 
delighted to see the Aunt Dorothy, whose 
anticipated return had been the only subject 
talked of for some time. When she saw me, 
she stopped suddenly and blushed, and was 


going to run away again; but I caught her up 
and covered her pretty little face with kisses, 
When my eyes were satisfied with beholding 
‘the dear living objects, I proceeded to regale 
them by examining the inanimate ones, to see 
if each familiar article was in its usual place. 
Yes! all wore the same character of tranquil 
comfort and simplicity which stamped it as the 
abode of goodness and benevolence — as the 
dwelling of minds naturally refined, though 
‘old-fashioned and not highly cultivated.” 

We have taken this from the opening of the 
‘book —a charming scene of a return from 
foreign travel,—and we shall only contrast it 
with a touching visit, at the conclusion, to a 
once happy home, whose light has fled. 

*¢ T often drive to Morton Hall, and wander 
over the grass-grown walks, and think of those 
‘who are nomore. An old housekeeper of the 
family opens the great hall-door, which mur- 
{murs and groans at the unwonted disturbance. 
Within, every thing remains the same as when 
|inhabited by the young, the gay, the beautiful. 
| Lord Castleford allows nothing to be touched, 
nor is any stranger admitted within those 
\stately walls. ‘The old woman, with a melan- 
‘choly smile of recognition, then opens the pon- 
derous shutters, and the startled dust whirls 
‘and eddies in a gleam of brilliant sunshine ; 
and myriads of drowsy flies, the sole survivors 
‘of former grandeur, awakened from their long 
slumber, dance in monotonous reels and melan- 
choly mazes round the carved flowers of the 
lofty ceiling. Once more are the well-known 
'objects in that splendid room revealed to my 
|saddened gaze. In the centre is a billiard- 
‘table, a mace and cue still lying upon it; a ball 


|thoughtless— perhaps that of Vere or Geral- 
dine, now cold in their graves! The flowers 
and choice exotics, that used to shed such in- 
toxicating perfumes around, are now withered 
and dead, entombed in the rosso-antico and 
porphyry vases they once adorned. The family 
pictures, in many of whose noble features [I 
trace a strong resemblance to Geraldine—chefs- 
d'wuvre of Reynolds, Lely, Kneller, and Vau- 
dyke,—look from their dusty frames with a sad 
smile, as if astonished at the unwonted intru- 
sion. I have always a great awe and respect 
for family pictures; in my youth I have often 
felt many a sinful thought and foolish jest 
checked, by knowing the eyes of many revered 
ancestors were fixed upon me ; and I have even 
fancied their speaking features assumed an 
angry or pleased expression, according to the 
demeanour of their descendants. I open a door 
to the right, and, starting at the echo of my 
own fvotsteps on the polished floor, I traverse 
the long library. In one of the deep windows 
is a table, and here I pause, for it is there 
where Geraldine studied—where Lord Castle- 
ford instructed her in the obscure pages of 
ancient lore. A volume of Dante lies still open 
at the place where last they read; an Arabic 
manuscript is near, and on a torn sheet of 
paper I recognise some lines, written by Geral- 
dine, in that language; scratched in pencil at 
the bottom of the same paper is a caricature, 
and some half-finished verses, in English, on 
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some odd gentleman who was then staying in| the great Being with whom is the soul of Geral- (cunningly combining them, fabricate for him. 
the house. - How strongly characteristic of her | dine. Her remains, with those of the dear friend self an Eidolon (Idol, or Thing Seen), and 
versatile talents! There, in its richly em- | of my youth, her beautiful mother, repose in the| name it Mumbo-Jumbo; which he can thence. 
bossed golden case, lies the very identical vault beneath.” \forth pray to, with upturned awestruck eye, 
pencil which traced those lines; I knew it {not without hope? The white European 
well, it had been a gift of her husband, and, The French Revolution: a History. In Three| mocks; but ought rather to consider ; and see 
like him, like her Arabic and other studies, Volumes. By Thomas Carlyle. 12mo. Lon-| whether he, at home, could not do the like a 
had been thrown aside —lost in the overwhelm-| don, 1837. Fraser. | little more wisely.” 

ing current of a fatal passion. I pass on to the Or this strange work we hardly know how to! This may resemble the philosophy of Cant 
magnificent music-room: the piano is still{speak. To treat of it seriously is imprac-|and his school ; but we have heard as sound 
open; the harp, a melancholy emblem of the ticable; and yet there are portions of it of sense and as meaning language ina large house 
misguided being whose genius had awakened |such an order, that we find it equally impos-|called Bedlam. There is something more of 
its melodious tones, is unstrung; some of her |sible to laugh at it. Caricaturing the worst | method in the following; that is to say, we can 
favourite songs are upon the desk. I sigh, as manner of the worst part of the worst German | comprehend from it that Mr. Carlyle is staunch 
memory recalls that lovely voice, now for ever | school, Mr. Carlyle out-Richter’s Richter, and | for Church and King, and there is a degree of 
silent. I then wander through the costly saloons robs Paul to the last farthing without satis-| originality and genius, too, in his view. 

to her own painting-room : there are the easels, | fying Peter, or any body else, with the plunder.| ‘‘ Observe, however, that of man’s whole ter. 
the paints, and some half-finished pictures. |He calls his performance ‘* The French Re- | restrial possessions and attainments, unspeak. 
Oh, how forcibly does all here remind me of | volution;” but it is more than that: it is ajably the noblest are his Symbols, divine or 
her !—the colours seem scarcely dry upon the triple revolution : — Ist, allowing the French | divine-seeming ; under which he marches and 
palette; her painting-apron and brushes are Revolution itself to be one; 2d, there is the Re.| fights, with victorious assurance, in this life. 
flung carelessly on a chair, as if she was gone volution of Mr. Carlyle, two; and 3d, the Re.) battle: what we can call his Realised Ideals. 
away only for a few moments ; a heap of prints, | volution of the English language, three! | OF which realised Ideals. omitting the rest, 
sketches, and manuscripts, are all in living con-} The volumes, also, are quaintly divided into consider only these two: his Church, or spi- 
fusion on the crowded table. Is it possible?) ‘* The Bastille,” ‘* The Constitution,” and “* The ritual Guidance; his Kingship, or temporal 
Can that transcendant genius be for ever gone Guillotine ;” and, especially when relating to, one. The Church: what a word was there ; 
—snatched away before her young hand could|the most horrid and sanguinary matters, so/ richer than Golconda and the treasures of the 
have time to execute half the designs of her | worded, that we cannot tell whether the author| world! In the heart of the remotest mountains 
creative mind? In the drawing-room are the is in earnest or in jest. ‘* Life is a jest,” said | rises the little Kirk; the Dead all slumbering 
portraits of Lady Julia and Geraldine, by Sir; Gay, and ‘ Murder in jest,” says Hamlet; but) round it, under their white memorial-stones, 
Thomas Lawrence, glowing with life, and health, | with Mr. Carlyle, not only life, but death, is a ‘ in hope of a happy resurrection ;:’ dull wert 
and hope. Can it be? have I, indeed, outlived standing jest ; not only murder, but fusillades, | thou, O Reader, if never in any hour (say of 
those two lovely creatures ? is it a dream ? are‘ nayades, and massacres, the merries of jocular | moaning midnight, when such Kirk hung spec- 
they really gone? And, as if to convince my- descriptions. The very titles of hischapters are tral in the sky, and Being was as if swallowed 
self of the truth, I step out through the high like grinning and hideous laughs at mortality’ up of Darkness) it spoke to thee — things un. 
window, cross the neglected terrace, and, fol-|and mortal sufferings. Thus, the chapters | speakable, that went to thy souil’s soul. Strong 
lowing a narrow path overgrown with weeds |giving an account of the fall of the Gironde | was he that had a Church, what we can call a 
and brambles, [ reach the beautiful little Gothic ;and the Reign of Terror, are headed, ‘ Cu-| Church: he stood thereby, though ‘in the 











church. ‘There, within its decorated walls, lie | lottic and Sansculottic,” ‘* Growing shrill,” 
the mouldering remains of all its ancient lords, | 


since the days when first they left their native |“ Sword of sharpness,”’ “* Death,”’ “ Destruc- 


Normandy with William the Conquerer. 
numents of every succeeding age may there be der-cloud,” ‘*'The gods are a-thirst,” ‘** Mumbo 


seen, recording the virtues and warlike deeds of jumbo,” ‘* To finish the Terror” go down to| 
Some, rudely engraved on brass, ‘Grilled Herrings,” and ‘‘ The Whiff of Grape- | 


the Mortons. 


are inserted in the pavement, and their uncouth |shot.””. Surely this is sad trifling with such 


figures and old English inscriptions are nearly | scenes as those of the French Revolution, and. 
| dying for. 


obliterated by the reckless tread of the living. | altogether revolting to taste and feeling: but 
On a raised tomb, beneath a window of old/it is the same with the narrative throughout. 
painted glass, lies the tall figure of a crusader, | There is nothing like a history of the events 


carved in stone, with crossed legs, and hands | which took place; but, instead, there is a series | 
ilemnly: Be thou our Acknowledged Strongest ! 


clasped upon his breast, attired in coat of mail, of rhapsodical snatches, which may remind 
with helmet and sword by his side: readers acquainted with the facts, from pre. 
Gaspar Leondine de Morton was he, ‘vious histories and memoirs, what it is that the 
Far famed in antient deeds of chivalrie. ‘author is really writing about. By itself, his 
Near the recumbent form of the crusader, are | book is unintelligible.* 
the kneeling figures of a lady and her numerous! Mr. Carlyle sets out with the last years and 
family ; the women with large stiff ruffs, Mow- death of Louis XV.; and a fair notion of his 
ing robes, and close caps pointed on the fore-' style and mysticism may be gathered from his 
head. On the opposite side of the church is speculations on this subject. 
the splendid monument of Melchior de Morton, | — ‘¢ Qurs is a most fictile world; and man is 
created Baron Leondine by Edward the Third ; |the most fingent plastic of creatures. A world 
the figures on this are all coloured, and the | not fixible; not fathomable! An unfathomable 
picturesque dresses of that period retain nearly Somewhat, which is Not we; which we can 
their original brilliancy of hue. The inscrip-| work with, and live amidst,— and model, mi- 
tion is rather a curious one: of the eight |raculously in our miraculous Being, and name 
daughters it is recorded, ‘ Some were called into | World.—But if the very Rocks and Rivers (as 
holie marriages, others into heaven.’ Metaphysic teaches) are, in strict language, 
Melchior de Morton was he might s roan |made by those Outward Senses of ours, how 
mee wives adhe, thnce ckiewisht: much more, by the Inward Sense, are all Phe- 
Eight daughters, vertuous, chaste, and bright. }nomena of the spiritual kind: Dignities, Au- 
None, sure, could doubt this baron’s might. |thorities, Holies, Unholies! Which inward 
At the south end of the church is a beautiful sense, moreover, is not permanent like the out- 
monument, by Flaxman, of Geraldine’s father ;| ward ones, but forever growing and changing. 
and near this a plain slab of white marble: but; Does not the black African take of Sticks and 
my eyes fill with tears, I cannot read, for I/ Old Clothes (say, exported Monmouth-Street 
know that on it is recorded the name of the | cast-clothes) what will suffice; and of these, 
last, the loveliest, of that ancieut race which, | —— 


**Sansculottism accoutred,” ** In death grips,” | 


Mo. | tion,”’ “* Carmagnole complete,” ** Like a thun.| 





with all its hereditary honours, is now al * The author's peculiar style of punctuation, and 


I kneel at that grave, and offer up a prayer to| letters, have been retained in our extracts. 


strange system of commencing certain words with capital 


centre of Immensities in the conflux of Eter- 
nities,’ yet manlike towards God and man; the 
vague shoreless Universe had become a firm 
city for him, and dwelling which he knew. 
Such virtue was in Belief; in these words, well 
spoken: J believe. Well might men prize their 
Credo, and raise stateliest Temples for it, and 
reverend Hierarchies, and give it the tithe of 
their substance ; it was worth living for and 
Neither was that an inconsiderable 
moment when wild armed men first raised their 
Strongest aloft on the buckler-throne; and, 
with clanging armour and hearts, said so- 


In such Acknowledged Strongest (well named 
King, Kou-ning, Can-ning, or Man that was 
Able) what a Symbol shone now for them,— 
significant with the destinies of the world! A 
Symbol of true Guidance in return for loving 
Obedience ; properly, if he knew it, the prime 
want ofman. A Symbol which might be called 
sacred ; for is there not, in reverence for what 
is better than we, an indestructible sacredness ? 
On which ground too it was well said there lay 
in the Acknowledged Strongest a divine right; 
as surely there might in the Strongest, whether 
Acknowledged or not,— considering who made 
him strong. And so, in the midst of confusions 
and unutterable incongruities (as all growth is 
confused), did this of Royalty, with Loyalty 
environing it, spring up; and grow mys- 
teriously, subduing and assimilating (for a 
principle of Life was in it); till it also had 
grown world-great, aid was among the main 
Facts of our modern existence.” 

His sort of poetical jargon is sometimes re- 
lieved by queer anecdotes, picked up in the 
course of much miscellaneous reading, and libe- 
rally sported by our author. For instance, 
speaking of the decline of the old feudal powers, 
he says :— 


“These men call themselves supports of the 
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LE 
throne; singular gilt-pasteboard caryatides in| 
that singular edifice! For the rest, their pri- 
vileges every way are now much curtailed. 
That Law authorising a Seigneur, as he returned 
from hunting, to kill not more than two Serfs, 
and refresh his feet in their warm blood and 
_ bowels, has fallen into perfect desuetude, and 
even into incredibility ; for if Deputy Lapoule 
can believe in it, and call for the abrogation of 
it, so cannot we. No Charolois, for these last 
fifty years, though never so fond of shooting, 
has been in use to bring down slaters and plumb- 
ers, aud see them roll from their roofs, but con- 
tents himself with partridges and grouse. Close- 
viewed, their industry and function is that of 
dressing gracefully and eating sumptuously. 
As for their debauchery and depravity, it is, 
perhaps, unexampled since the era of Tiberius 
and Commodus. Nevertheless, one has still 


partly a feeling with the lady Maréchale: ‘ De-| 


‘* Nay already, in the afternoon, behold is 
not this your Sorceress Dubarry with the hand- 
kerchief at her eyes, mounting d’Aiguillon’s 
chariot ; rolling off in his Duchess’s consolatory 
arms? She is gone; and her place knows her 
no more. Vanish, false Sorceress; into Space ! 
Needless to hover at neighbouring Ruel; for 
thy day is done. Shut are the royal palace- 





gates for evermore: hardly in coming years 
shalt thou, under cloud of night, descend once, 
in black domino, like a black night-bird, and | 
disturb the fair Antoinette’s music-party in the | 
Park ; all Birds of Paradise flying from thee, | 
and musical windpipes growing mute. Thou | 
unclean, yet unmalignant, not unpitiable thing ! | 
What a course was thine: from that first! 
trucklebed (in Joan of Arc’s country) where! 


STAD AR 
then on the morrow, in a Convention of rallied 
Girondins, is reinstated. Dim Chaos, or the 
sea of troubles, is struggling through all its ele- 
ments; writhing and chafing towards some 
Creation.” 

Unless previously acquainted with the facts, 
who could make any thing of this description of 
the overthrow of one of the most important 
parties that figured in this tragical epoch? It 
is caricature, and even extended to the memor- 
able act of Charlotte Corday. 

* Tired day-labourers have again finished 
their Week ; huge Paris is circling and sim- 
mering, manifold, according to its vague wont: 
this one fair Figure has decision in it; drives 
straight,--towards a purpose. It is yellow July 
evening, we say, the thirteenth of the month ; 


thy mother bore thee, with tears, to an un- | eve of the Bastille day,—when ‘ M. Marat,’ 
named father: forward, through lowest sub- | four years ago, in the crowd of the Pont Neuf, 
terranean depths, over highest sunlit heights, | shrewdly required of that Besenval Huzzar- 


pend upon it, sir, God thinks twice before damn-| of Harlotdom and Rascaldom,—to the guillo- 
ing a man of that quality,’ ” | tine-axe, which sheers away thy vainly whim. | 


And again, at the death of Louis XV.:— | 
“‘ Cardinal Grand-Almoner Roche-A ymon is 
here in pontificals, with his pyxes and his tools : | 


pering head! Rest there uncursed ; only buried | 
and abolished : what else befitted thee ?”’ 
It is, we have to repeat, difficult to make | 


party, which had such friendly dispositions, * to 
dismount and give up their arms then;’ and 
became notable among Patriot men! Four 
years; what a read he has travelled ;—and sits 
now, about half-past seven of the clock, stewing 


he approaches the royal pillow; elevates his head or tail of this history, of which the fall of | in slipper-bath ; sore afflicted ; ill of Revolution 


wafer ; mutters, or seems to mutter, somewhat ; 
and so (as the Abbé Georgel, in words that 


the Girondins may serve as an example : — 
‘*¢ History remarks that the Commission of 


Fever,—of what other malady this History had 
rather not name. Ixcessively sick and worn, 


stick to one, expresses it) has Louis ‘made the Twelve, now clear enough as to the Plots; and| poor man; with precisely elevenpence-half- 


amende honorable to God ;’ so does your Jesuit 
coustrue it.—* Wa, Wa,’ as the wild Clotaire 


luckily having ¢ got the threads of them all by| 
the end,’ as they say, — are launching Man- 


penny of ready money, in paper; with slipper- 
bath ; strong three-footed stool for writing on, 


groaned out, when life was departing, ‘ what dates of Arrest rapidly in these May days; the while; and a squalid—Washerwoman, one 
great God is this that pulls down the strength and carrying matters with a high hand; reso-| may call her: that is his civic establishment in 


* * * 


of the strongest Kings !’ 


lute that the sea of troubles shall be restrained. | 


Medical-School Street; thither and not else. 


* Frightful (he observes in a better tone) to, What chief Patriot, Section-President even, is| whither has his road led him. Not to the reign 
all men is Death; from of old named King safe? They can arrest him; tear him from his | of Brotherhood and Perfect Felicity ; yet surely 


of Terrors. 


Our little compact home of an warm bed, because he has made irregular Sec- | on the way towards that ?—Hark, a rap again ! 


Existence, where we dwelt complaining, yet as tion Arrestments! They arrest Varlet Apostle! A musical woman's-voice, refusing to be re- 


in a home, is passing, in dark agonies, into an | 


Unknown of Separation, Foreignness, uncon-| Hébert, Pére Duchesse ; a Magistrate of the| France a service. 


ditioned Possibility.” 


of Liberty. They arrest Procureur-Substitute | 


jected: it is the Citoyenne who would do 
Marat, recognising from 


| People, sitting in Townhall; who, with high | within, cries, Admit her. Charlotte Corday is 
There are often remarks of this class, which | solemnity of martyrdom, takes leave of his col- | admitted. 


Citoyen Marat, I am from Caen 


do credit to the writer’s talent and reading :—/|leagues; prompt he, to obey the Law; and | the seat of rebellion, and wished to speak with 


“A paradoxical philosopher, carrying to the|solemnly acquiescent, disappears into prison.| you.—Be seated, mon enfant. 


uttermost length that aphorism of Montes- 
quieu's, ‘ Happy the people whose annals are 
tiresome,’ has said, ‘ Happy the people whose 
annals are vacunt,’? In which saying, mad as 
it looks, may there not still be found some grain 
of reason? For truly, as it has been written 
‘Silence is divine,’ and of Heaven; so in all 
earthly things too there is a silence which is 
better than any speech. F Gioia, ¢ 

“ It is thus every where that foolish Rumour 
babbles not of what was done, but of what was 
misdone or undone ; and foolish History (ever, 
more or less, the written epitomised synopsis of 
Rumour) knows so little that were not as well 
unknown. Attila Invasions, Walter-the-Pen- 
niless Crusades, Sicilian Vespers, Thirty-Years’ 
Wars : mere sin and misery; not work, but 
hinderance of work! For the Earth, all this 
while, was yearly green and yellow with her 
kind harvests ; the hand of the craftsman, the 
mind of the thinker rested not: and so, after 
all, aud in spite of all, we have this so glorious 
high-domed blossoming World ; concerning 
which, poor History may well ask, with wonder, 
Whence it came?” She knows so little of it, 
knows so much of what obstructed it, what 
would have rendered it impossible. Such, ne- 
vertheless, by necessity or foolish choice is her 
ruleand practice ; whereby that paradox, ‘ Happy 
the people whose annals are vacant,’ is not with. 
Out its true side.” 

One cannot help lamenting the perversity 
which has marred all the better qualities of a 
writer like this, and by such rhodomontades as 
the following, on the retreat of Madame du 





Barry from the dying king ; 


The swifter fly the Sections, energetically de- | 
manding him back: demanding not arrestment | 
of Popular Magistrates, but of a traitorous | 
Twenty-two. Section comes flying after Sec- 
tion ;— defiling energetic, with their Camby- 
ses’ vein of oratory: nay the Commune itself 
comes, with Mayor Pache at its head; and 
with question not of Hébert and the Twenty- 
two alone, but with this ominous old question 
made new, ‘ Can you save the Republic, or 
must we do it?’ ‘To whom President Max 
Isnard makes fiery answer: If by fatal chance, 
in any of those tumults which since the Tenth 
of March are ever returning, Paris were to lift 
a sacrilegious finger against the National Re- 
presentation, France would rise as one man, in 
never-imagined vengeance, and shortly ‘ the 
traveller would ask, on which side of the Seine 
Paris had stood!’ Whereat the Mountain 
bellows only louder, and every Gallery: Patriot 
Paris boiling round. And Girondin Valazé 
has nightly conclaves at his house ; sends bil- 
lets, ‘ Come punctually, and well armed, for 
there is to be business.” And Megera women 
perambulate the streets, with flags, with la- 
mentable alleleu. And the Convention-doors 
are obstructed by roaring multitudes: fine. 
spoken hommes d’état are hustled, maltreated, 
as they pass; Marat will apostrophise you, in 
such death-peril, and say, Thou, too, art of 
them. If Roland ask leave to quit Paris, there 
is order of the day. What help? Substitute 
Hébert, Apostle Varlet, must be given back ; 
to be crowned with oak-garlands. The Com- 
mission of Twelve, in a Convention over- 
whelmed with roaring Sections, is broken; 





Now what are 
the Traitors doing at Caen? What Deputies 
are at Caen ?—Charlotte names some Deputies. 
* Their heads shall fall within a fortnight,’ 


| croaks the eager People’s-Friend, clutching his 


tablets to write: Barbarour, Pétion, writes he 
with bare shrunk arm, turning aside in the 
bath: Pétion and Louvet, and— Charlotte has 
drawn her knife from the sheath ; plunges it, 
with one sure stroke, into the writer’s heart. 
‘ A moi, chére amie, Help, dear!’ no more 
could the Death-choked say or shriek. The 
helpful Washerwoman running in, there is no 
Friend of the People, or Friend of the Washer- 
woman, left; but his life with a groan gushes 
out, indignant to the shades below. And so 
Marat People’s-Friend is ended: the lone Sty 
lites has got hurled down suddenly from his 
Pillar,—whither He that made him does know.” 

Again: —“ The Guillotine, we find, gets 
always a quicker motion, as other things are 
quickening. The Guillotine, by its speed of 
going, will give index of the general velocity of 
the Republic. ‘The clanking of its huge axe, 
rising and falling there, in horrid systoledia- 
stole’ is portion of the whole enormous Life- 
movement and pulsation of the Sansculottic 
System !—” 

And again:—‘“ There are few Printed 
things one meets with, of such tragic almost 
ghastly significance as those bald Pages of the 
Bulletin du Tribunal Révolutionnaire which 
bear title, Trial of the Widow Capet. Dim, 
dim, as if in disastrous eclipse; like the pale 
kingdoms of Dis! Plutonic Judges, Plutonic 
Tinville ; encircled, nine times, with Styx and 
Lethe, with Fire-Phlegethon and Cocytug 
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named of Lamentation ! 


The very witnesses | pearance, with his mouth full of supper, his|them away,— modestly content to be eclipsed 


summoned are like Ghosts: exculpatory, in-| face full of smiles, and a napkin tied round his behind their own handy work. You frequently 


culpatory, they themselves are all hovering 
over death and doom ; they are known, in our 
imagination, as the prey of the Guillotine.” 

Classical absurdities; multitudes of new- 
ovined words ; and concocted phrases ; illustra- 
tions which darken, and expositions which 
perplex ; and a hundred other bewildering fol- 
lies crush the sense of this work in every page. 
It is only a literary curiosity, and rather a 
tiresome one. Let us conclude with one brief 
quotation from the chapter “ Grilled Her- 
rings :”’—— 

“ Anarchy, hateful as Death, is abhorrent 
to the whole nature of man; and so must itself 
soon die. Wherefore let all men know what of 
depth and of height is still revealed in man ; 
and, with fear and wonder, with just sympathy 
and just antipathy, with clear eye and open 
heart, contemplate it and appropriate it; and 
draw innumerable inferences from it. This 
inference, for example, among the first: That 
if ‘the gods of this lower world will sit on 
their glittering thrones, indolent as Epicurus’ 
gods, with the living Chaos of Ignorance and 
Hunger weltering uncared-for at their feet, | 
and smooth Parasites preaching, Peace, peace, | 
when there is no peace,’ then the dark Chaos, | 
it would seem, will rise; has risen; and, O| 
Heavens! has it not tanned their skins into 
breeches for itself? That there be no second 





Sansculottism in our Earth for a thousand 
years, let us understand well what the first 
was; and let Rich and Poor of us go and do 
therwise.” 





Souvenirs of a Summer in Germany. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1837. Colburn. 
From a dedication to Lady Chatterton we 
surmise that the writer is also of the better 
sex, and that her travels must have been in 
company with the individual thus addressed 
and her husband, Sir William; and the more | 

so, as we find the initials G and W. 
often figure in the narrative. Be this, how-| 
ever, as it may, we have great pleasure on 
saying that this journal would do credit to any | 
association of grace and talent. It is written | 
in a style of lively simplicity and freshness | 
which cannot fail to rivet the most vagrant | 
attention. The manners of the Germans are | 
well painted ; and, in the way of relief, there 
are some ancient legends very pleasingly told. 
Indeed, there runs through the whole a vein of 
playful humour and a spirit of keen observa- | 
tion, which is highly attractive ; and which re- 
minds us more of Head’s popular ‘* Bubbles of | 
the Brunnen” than any tour we can at present | 
call to our recollection. The description of | 
Dresden and the Saxon-Switzerland is bean. | 
tiful; and, to add to all their other merits, these | 
volumes are well calculated to be valuable tra- 
velling guides to whoever may visit the country 
to which they relate. 

It will not be necessary for us to illustrate 
these opinions by setting out from Cassel, and 
following the route pursued by our author: on 
the contrary, we dart at once through Bel- 
gium and up the Rhine, and pause at Langen- 
Schwalbach, where lodgings were not readily 
obtained. At last :— 

** Some one told us that something was to be 
had at the ‘ Goldene Kette’ (golden cliain), a 
hotel in the next street. We picked our way 
over the rough, uneven pavement, and soon 
reached an elderly looking building, with high 
roof and balconies, very like the old houses at 
Chester, und gaily painted white and green. 
Mine host of the Golden Kette made his ap. 








) morning.’ 


waist. He assured us, towt en mangeant, that | see on some fair promenader at the brunnens, 
he had that day sent away two families; ‘ But, | the same identical gown you had met quietly 
let me see,’ he added, ‘I think you said you walking home, apparently by itself, the evening 
had a carriage and servants ;’ and, as if in-| before. At the end of our first week here, one 
spired by this idea, he mounted the stairs, | day the door opened in a great hurry, and, to 
making signs for us to follow. We threaded our dismay, all our petticoats walked in to us. 
our way through sundry long, narrow, crooked | We were just going: to tea, and not at all pre. 
passages, with as many turnings and windings pared for such stiff visitors. The laundress, to 
as would have beaten Rosamond’s bower, of whose digits they were appended, was a little, 
immortal memory, quite hollow. Not that they | sharp, shrewish-looking creature, all bustle and 
were altogether as fragrant. However, when flutter, with piercing black eyes, that were 
we were almost giddy from our evolutions, the | never still an instant,— and blessed with a vo- 
host stopped opposite a door, at which he lubility of tongue quite inconceivable. She 
knocked. ‘ Herein’ (‘ come in’), sounded from broke into the room with a volley of eloquence 
within, in two or three shrill female voices; | that overpowered us, followed by two children, 
whereupon, timidly, and with a thousand bows, | carrying the minor articles in baskets. In a 
smiles, and apologies, he half opened the door, | moment her keen, restless eyes had been sent 
and invited us to peepin. ‘ These charming!into every corner in search of some spot 
rooms,’ he said, ‘ you can have to-morrow — | whereon to deposit her burden. We saw the 
there is a whole suite of them, one inside the ‘fell intent,’ but one might as well have talked 
other, and the ladies start for Ems in the to the Falls of Niagara, as attempt to explain 
‘ But to-night, good sir—’ ‘ O) that we did not keep our wardrobe in the salon. 
to night !— I can manage that. I have one | She kept chattering on, and peering and fussing 
room vacant at the end of the passage —you| about; and we trembled lest the whole con- 
shall have it— ’tis not very small. Oh, Iassure tents of the baskets should be overturned into 
you, it is not,’ he added, earnestly, seeing un- | our laps-— they, indeed, seemed the only vacant 
favourable symptoms in our faces —‘ and for, spots; for one table was occupied with tea- 
one night only—for one single night!’ This things, and the other with books, papers, Kc. 
was said very imploringly, and in a sort of However, in a much shorter time than I have 
appealing tone, which seemed to imply some) taken to describe it, the baskets were emptied ; 
astonishment on the part of the host, that we sofa, piano, wooden-chairs, and every thing 
could not possibly be so exceedingly unreason-| were covered, and the poor room looked as if it 
able as to object to sleeping all together in one! had been overtaken in a snow-storm, or an 
small room —*‘ for one night only — one single | avalanche suddenly upset into it. It was some 
night.’ We proceeded on our way, and ex- | minutes before we could get all the clothes and 
plored sundry other hofs. The result of our their loquacious wiischerin cleared away, and 
experience was to put us in much better humour | we were left to breathe after the noisy and 
with the Stadt Koblenz,’ and, finally, all unexpected irruption.” 
things considered -——to pronounce it the most; Of the style of living here, the following 
desirable quarter we had seen. We thought of , affords a lively notion :— 
the old song, “ Dinner here is one of the most character. 
istic, and, to an English visitor, newest features 
in the place. The sallying forth of the whole 
and, on the strength of it, turned our steps to-| population from their abodes at the constitu. 
wards the despised domicile, and were received tional hour of one, to congregate together and 
as warmly as ever by the smiling Zapphina and dine in parties of two or three hundred at a 
her bunch of keys. - . - | table d’héte, is, indeed, very unlike any thing 
‘“‘ The day after our arrival here we were we are accustomed to at home, and the novelty 
startled by the apparition of two extraordinary | is very amusing. I looked forward with great 
figures advancing towards us up the street. delight to our first dinner at the Allee Saal; 
They were females, both very fashionably | and as I had not then learned to be hungry at 
dressed, one in white, the other in some showy | one o’clock, prepared to make active use of my 
flowered pattern, with immense stiff gigot/eyes, and observe every thing that was going 
sleeves, that stood out like balloons. The!on. Sitting down to a German table @hote 
ladies, perfectly well formed in other respects, | without an appetite, is not so great an evil as 
were, horrid to relate, headless! We looked! a similar failure elsewhere. The time is very 
at them with amazement and curiosity. They llong, it is true, but not tedious, even though 
moved on slowly and steadily, like any one| you should not be fortunate in an agreeable 
else, keeping side by side, but were evidently | neighbour ; (in the latter case, of course, time 
timid, from the careful manner in which they | is forgotten ; as when thus pleasantly beguiled 
avoided being jostled by the passers-by. When-| it flies but too fast.) Where there are so many 
ever, too, a carriage or cart approached, they | people, and so many dishes, the eyes have ample 
were in a great hurry to get across to the other | amusement, and the ears are regaled with the 
side of the street ; and once, to escape a cloud | charming music that plays the whole time ot 
of dust, raised by a large donkey-party, they | dinner. I expected to see the Germans eat an 
both ran behind a large yard-gate for shelter, | immoderate quantity, but observed this was not 
We watched anxiously, while nearer and nearer | the case. At the first glance they might appear 
came the mysterious ladies without heads. At| to do so, for they helped themselves to every 
length, they were quite close, and now proved | thing that went round, and their plates were 
to be two well-starched gowns going home to| changed every two minutes.’ But these ‘ helps 
their respective owners at the end of the| were ridiculously small, such as half a chicken’s 
laundress’s fingers. This is the way all the| leg, a single slice of tongue, &c. Indeed, the 
dresses are returned from the wash at Schwal- | host of the Allee Saal seemed resolved that his 
bach. The Wiischerin, instead of submitting | guests should not transgress in this way, and 
these important pieces de toilette to the in- on the strength of his hotel being the — 
dignity of being doubled up and confined in aj ledged most fashionable dining-place at Schwal- 
basket, convert their fingers into pegs, hang | bach, often took the liberty of providing very 


their dresses thereon as large as life, and bear | scantily. He seemed to have adopted as his 


* Try me, try me; 
Prove ere you deny me :’ 
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motto the German proverb, Alle gute dinge sind | sources, sights, and sounds, and smells, which 


drei (‘all good things are three’), for he seldom | I should fail in attempting to convey, there is 


exceeded that number of the same article on 
each dish; three fairy cutlets, — three slices of 
ham that looked as if they had been carved for 
Queen Mab, and so on. Occasionally a buzz of 
discontent at this short commons would run 
along the lines, among the English part of the 
company ; not that there was not enough, but 
the character for profusion which German din- 
ners deservedly enjoy, makes people unreason- 
able in their expectations. One day I translated 
this buzz to a German who sat next me, and who 
had inquired what they were speaking about. 
‘Ha, is that possible!’ he exclaimed, ‘ your 
countrymen complaining of not having enough 
to eat——why I thought they accused us of being 
the most voracious people in Europe?’ This 


was very true, and what could I say to defend | 


my ‘countrymen 2’ Icould only feel sorry that 
my neighbour’s feelings had been wounded, and 
for myself resolve to think well, how it might 
hurt others, before I ever give expression to 
any ill-natured opinion. The German kellners 
(waiters) are quite a peculiar race. Their 
office is a most arduous one, from the ceaseless 
activity it acquires, and the national out-of- 
door chair-and-table system. They are, of ne- 
cessity, always young, and are by far the most 
dapper, spruce, smart, well-dressed youths one 
sees. If I were asked to translate the word 
kellner, I should certainly render it ‘a biped 
for carrying plates;’ for their talents in this 
respect are quite marvellous. Trays are un- 
known; therefore the endless train of dishes 
and plates that compose a German dinner, are 
brought from the kitchen in the hands or rather 
on the arms of the kellners. How one left arm 
can be made to accommodate such a number I 
cannot conceive. We have frequently reckoned 
as many as seven, full of soups, ragouts, &c. 
perched on it, the right being actively em- 
ployed in handing to the ober-kellner (head- 
waiter), who alone has the privilege of putting 
them on the table. The rapidity with which 
the latter functionary discharged this office at 
the Allee Saal was quite extraordinary. I have 
often watched his progress down the table as he 
advanced, attended by a host of kellners, their 
arms garnished with smoking dishes. As soon 
as one had been relieved of his cargo, away he 
flew to the kitchen to fetch a fresh supply, while 
the indefatigable ‘ ober-kellner’ continued to 
fling down the dishes, stretching over the table 
with an effort that made one arm fly up in the 
air while its fellow was extended to its utmost 
with the dish, and sent the corresponding leg 
to as near a level with its owner’s head as ever 
Taglioni's was. How the contents of the dishes 
spun down thus one after another, like a deal 
at cards, escaped overflowing, I could not con- 
ceive, until closer observation shewed me the 
sort of swing with which each was deposited on 
the table, causing the gravy, &c., to make a 
circular evolution within the dish without over- 
passing its edge. Owing to this extraordinary 
alertness of the active ober-kellner, the long 
tables at the Allee Saal were replenished and 
cleared in a very short space of time; and not 
many minutes after the bevy of young kellners 
made their appearance with each course, the 
two or three hundred hungry expectants who 
had hailed its entrée, were busily engaged in 
eating it.”’ 

Frankfort, Leipsig, Dresden, &c. are all seen, 
and, with their roads, to and fro, and travelling 
incidents, pleasantly described. As a sample of 
Which, we select a sketch in the Winterberg 
mountain :—. 


“‘ Besides the actual enjoyment from present 


something in the feeling of being in the midst 
\of a real German forest, that must have its 
effect. The wild superstitions, the unearthly 
and most imaginative associations connected 
with it,—the poetical and fantastic tales of 
which these haunted spots have been the scene, 
—all these, to any one who has read and can 
feel, must move even the soberest, the most 
unexcitable. After passing along, sometimes 
through dark, gloomy paths, whence every ray 
of sun was excluded by the tall firs that closed 
over them, sometimes through open rocky 
glades, we came suddenly upon one of the 
wonders of the place, the Kuhstahl. It is an 
immense mass of rock, with a wide, lofty arch- 
way underneath. Passing through this natural 
archway, which forms a grotto, or vaulted 
chamber of rock, eighty feet high by seventy 
wide, the view that bursts upon you is magni- 
ficent ; an amphitheatre of wooded hills, with 
rocks starting up between them, piled one 
above the other, like huge isolated pillars. The 
Kuhstahl, or cow-stable, as the word literally 
means, is so called, from its having been the 
place of retreat of the peasants of the surround- 
ing country, their families, and cattle, during 
the thirty years’ war. It is admirably well 
calculated for this, being a complete natural 
fortification. From the way in which these 
stupendous masses have been tossed together, 
there are within them, chambers, and vaults, 
and hiding-places, which it would be impossible 
to discover. Truly, it is a singular place. 
There are deep, narrow clefts, that reach from 
the top to the very bottom of the rocks. In 
one of these, a stairs, or ladder of wood, has 
been constructed, which we ascended. We 
entered at the bottom, and a most extraordi- 
nary effect it had, to find ourselves thus walled 
in on both sides in the very heart of the solid 
rock. The cleft,in some places, was so narrow, 
that it was not easy to squeeze up through it (a 
very stout person would certainly have been 
| wedged in), and, of course, all the light we had 
was from the slit above, where the day ap- 
| peared high over our heads. We climbed up a 
|zigzag path, cut out of the rock, to an open 
| space, where was a little monument, erected to 
| the first discoverer of this beautiful region, the 
| Columbus of the Saxon Switzerland. He was 
|a great mineralogist, of the name of Gitzinger ; 
and, in his researches among the rocks and 
mountains, while pursuing his favourite study, 
penetrated into these lovely scenes. In grati- 
tude to him for the source of emolument which 
he was thus the means of opening to them, all 
the guides and sessel-triigers subscribed, and 
erected this simple monument to their friend, 
in the year 1834. After stating its object, as 
sacred to * Wilhelm Leb. Gitzinger, born 
1758, died 1818,’ are the following words :— 
* Oft wohl hob sich dein Blick diesen 
Hohen zum Himmel. Sich jetzt vom 
Himmel zu uns, treuster der Fiihrer herab!’ 

‘Full oft were thine eyes uplifted from these heights 
to heaven. Look down now from heaven upon us, thou 
trustiest of guides.’ 

“ The deep feeling with which our guide, 
himself one of the erectors of this little memento, 
read the simple words, was very touching. An- 
other path disclosed the mouth of a cavern high 
up in the rock, where a magnanimous tailor had 
sheltered himself from the horrors of the war. 
He fled from a contact with cold steel, though 
one would have thought it more in his way 
than in that of most peaceful men, being so 
well-accustomed to handle sharp weapons. 
His shears are painted in black over the mouth 








of the cavern. After many climbings and 





windings, we found ourselves once more under 
the archway, where a girl was seated playing a 
harp, the favourite instrument here asin Wales, 
and a constant mode of appeal to the liberality 
of strangers. The whole of the vaulted arch 
over our heads, and every inch of the rocks 
outside it, was literally covered with names. 
These were not, as is generally the case, roughly 
cut or scratched with a pen-knife, but were 
systematically painted in large black characters. 
*’Tis pleasant sure to see one’s-self in print.’ 
As I stood under the archway, looking up at 
all those names, a very solemn thought came 
quite suddenly into my mind. The recollec- 
tion of the two Books, where a// our names are 
written, flashed so vividly upon me, that for a 
moment it drove away every other idea. Oh 
how ardent was the aspiration I then sent up 
that mine and those of all I loved, might be 
found in the book of life at the awful day of 
reckoning !”” 

We gather from our author, what we, indeed, 
knew well before, that Mr. Bulwer was one of 
the most enthusiastically admired of our writers 
throughout Germany. After suggesting some 
of the grounds for this, she concludes :— 

**T often wish some of those who wonder at 
the admiration bestowed on Mr. Bulwer could 
hear the}way in which the Germans speak of 
him. * * * Inshort, if Mr. Bulwer would 


enjoy his reputation and wear his laurels while 
they are fresh and green, he ought to make a 
pilgrimage into Germany.” 

But we must finish our notice, which we do 
by most cordially recommending this Journal 
to our readers, whom it will entertain, inform, 
and improve, in no common degree. 








The Shores of the Mediterranean. By Frank 
Hall Standish, Esq. 8vo. pp. 339. London, 
1837. Lumley. 

Tuts volume is a pregnant example of the 

manner in which a well-educated gentleman, 

and one who has been prepared for the task of 
observation by previous travel as well as study, 
can produce a book the most unassuming, and 

at the same time, the most agreeable, and 

replete with interest and information. <A so- 
journ in Spain for a considerable number of 
years, and tours over the Continent, had super- 
added to the gifts of an originally intelli. 
gent mind and fine taste, all the experience 
which was requisite to enable Mr. Standish to 
make enlightened observations upon the ob- 
jects presented to him on this, his latest jour- 
ney; and we feel much gratitude to him for 
making us his companions on the way. His 
views of society and manners are described with 
simplicity and truth; his antiquarian notices, 
if not all that the labouring plodder might 
desire, are just and curious; his illustrations 
from classical writers* always apt and pleasing ; 
his account of pictures, &c. and criticisms on 
the fine arts, of the highest order; and his 
general style, like his general sense, of that 
excellent quality which never fails to attract the 
attention and lead the reader captive along — 
willingly captive along—with the writer. It is 

a lady phrase, but to us it is a charming vo- 

lume ! 

We will not delay at Cadiz or Seville, except 
merely to note a singular statement, of which 
our London bakers ought to be proud. 

‘** Near to Seville, on the north, is the small 
town of Alcala-de Guadaina, to which the in- 
habitants of Seville retire for the spring and 
autumn seasons to enjoy the country. The 





* We would, perhaps, except the allusions to Hercules 
Melampiges; which are neither very genteel nor very 
accurate, 
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air is very pure, being in rather a high situa- 
tion, and being purified by bakers’ shops, the 
bread of which supplies Seville.” 

In February 1835, Mr. Standish proceeded 
to Italica, of which he says : — 

** Ye who would see time deriding the works 
of man, hasten to Italica, and behold an am- 
phitheatre overturned, baths overwhelmed, a 
town engulfed, and a convent occupying the 
palace of the Caesars. An earthquake is sup- 
posed to have been the cause of this revolution ; 
and Santa Ponce, only about two leagues dis- 
tant from Seville, is the halting-place for the 
explorers of what was once a large Roman city, 
and of which little now remains. A good tes- 
selated pavement was discovered some years 
ago, and enclosed ; but the building having no 
roof above, the rain, and the thefts of travel- 
lers, have left only trifling remnants of it for 
the curious. Huge fragments of the Circus are 
now heaped promiscuously together, and gipsies 
nestle in the ruins of the corridors, or in the 
dens where were enclosed the victims for the 
public games. It is matter for sober reflection, 
as the traveller stands above these ruins, to 
consider that they were once filled with the 
healthy and the gay, and that as they have 
passed off, so all shall fulfil the common lot, and 
recede from life’s busy scene ; whilst the sun 
rises as he is wont, and the face of nature, and 
the spring with returning vegetation, smile on 
a future generation, and will smile for ever on 
those to come, but cannot bring back what once 
has been. Italica was the birth-place of Trajan, 
Adrian, and Theodosius; and has had the 
honour of being, perhaps, the only one of the 
cities under the Roman dominion which fur- 
nished a man whom the empire styled, by com- 
mon consent, * The Good;’ a title to disiine- 
tion which public opinion now invests with 
honour far above all other fame. Conquerors 
pass away, dislodged as they are by other con- 
querors ; wits flourish, and have a credit which 
* plays round the head;’ but none survive to 
the admiration of posterity, unless their inten- 
tions have been upright, and they have endea- 
voured by their conquests or their speculations 
to benefit society, and to relieve suffering hu- 
manity.” 

At Port St. Mary’s, which contains some 
25,000 inhabitants, we are told :— 

“ Sherry merchants swarm here: there is a 
good manufactory for beer; and it may be} 
called a stirring and active town. Caleza 
drivers, mariners, bull fighters, smugglers, gip- 
sies, and all the worst classes of society, are 
depicted in their genuine deformity. Combats 





with the knife are very frequent among the 
inhabitants of this town; and murders and | 
robberies by no means unusual occurrences on | 
every feast day. 
are mostly little wine-merchants, affect smart- 
ness; and a dandy at Port Saint Mary’s is 
called a peri,— perhaps derived from the word 
perico, which means a small pet parrot of the 
women. The castle to which I have already 
alluded may perhaps have been erected soon 
after the conquest of Andalusia by the Moors, 
as they would at that time have turned their 
attention to guarding the sea border, and that 
period is the meridian of the Arab glory ; for 
they were then most advanced in power, ci- 
vilisation, the arts, and learning. The ground 
part of this building, which was once a mosque, 
is now a chapel, and in good preservation. 
Port Saint Mary’s, San Lucar, and Xeres, are 
famous for the wine called Manzarilla, which, 
in its variety, is the basis of what is called 
sherry with us, the Amontillado wine, which is 


The English residents, who| famous for gradually transmitting heat. 


what is called ‘ vino duro,’ produces sherry ; it! the careless agriculture, and the general decline 
is not, therefore, a pure wine, as some imagine.| of wealth, without feeling commiseration and 
‘ Vino duro’ is the juice of the sherry grape| sympathy for the unfortunate inhabitants of 
boiled down, and is used for colouring ; but is|this once great and commercial and warlike 
only good when very old to drink alone.” land. After various fluctuations of fortune, 
Pass we by Gibraltar, Malta (would it were Selinuntum fell into the hands of Hannibal, 
sufficiently and zealously explored by competent|and was destroyed. Their allies, the Sy. 
philologists and antiquaries!), Messina, &c. &c., racusans, arrived too late to assist them, but 
and land in Sicily, where our author remained | sent heralds to the conqueror, entreating that 
for a season, and visited much that was worthy the temples of the town should be spared. He 
of his inspection. From his remarks thereon replied, that the gods were hostile to the Se. 
we shall make our selections ; and begin with | linuntines, and had already left the place. The 
the Ruins of Selinuntum. character of Hannibal has always excited the 
** The Phoenicians, always commercial and attention of the curious: he was rough, and 
migratory, and expelled at last from Syria by | bred to camps, yet had not neglected learning ; 
Joshua, the general of the Jews, carried with) he was a proficient in Greek, the fashionable 
them into Sicily their most industrious inha-' language of the days in which he lived. He 
bitants, adopted the motto of jhad no religion, nor could be bound by any 
|ties; he believed in no divinity, and under. 
stood nothing of the compulsory nature of an 
and founded Selinuntum, Palermo, and other! oath, save what he offered when a child, of 
towns. ‘They acquired courage and force by)jeternal enmity to the Romans, at the shrines 
change of scene and the necessity for exertion, | of the Carthaginian gods. He achieved great 
and were repaid for their adventure. They es-|things; he overran Spain, Sicily, and Italy, 
tablished Carthage, in Africa; Cadiz, in Spain ;|and had the honour of forcing a passage across 
and the glorious anticipated harvest of tin|the Alps, which none had attempted, save 
tempted them to Britain; they then penetrated | Hercules. He died an exile and in bondage, 
amongst the skin-clad natives of the Rhine in! yet a terror to his enemies to the last hour of 
search of amber, and founded * Culm’ (Cologne). | life. Although an excellent politician, he was 
A second Tyre rose at their command in the\a greater general, and, taken altogether, may 
Persian Gulf. They are considered the in-|be considered the most extraordinary character 
ventors of glass of the purple colour, to which | of the age in which he lived. Though he has 
they gave a name, the art of dyeing, and the}met no favour from the Roman historians, his 
letters of the alphabet. When the Jews pre-|deeds are confessed, and speak for themselves. 
vailed against Cadmus, he brought the instruc-| Hermocrates of Syracuse rebuilt Selinuntum in 
tion and the laws of his predecessors amongst a| part, and it still existed in the time of Strabo ; 
hitherto barbarous people, and civilised the; but it was again dismantled by the Saracens 
western world ; and the archives of the Jews! when they penetrated into Sicily, and the 
themselves, and what Christians consider as| Normans completed the ruin of what little had 
inspired writings, would possibly have perished, | been left by the Mussnlmans.” 
or remained hidden and unknown, had not his | From ancient, we come now to modern times, 
countrymen communicated the light of learning | and extract with satisfaction the description of 
by the use of letters, and diffused the fire of|an asylum for lunatics near Palermo, highly 
knowledge to warm the torpid intellects of the! deserving of consideration and imitation. 
ignorant and savage hordes of the Mediter-| **T saw here (says our author) numberless 
ranean. The foundation of Selinuntum is sup-| apartments for every purpose; there are con- 
posed to be so remote in date as a hundred! sultation rooms—rooms where the convalescent 
years before the Trojan war. The name we! are allowed to see their friends, for both sexes 
now know it by is received from the Greeks, | —as well as for the display of the morbid ana- 
who expelled its founders, and possessed them-| tomy of those who have exhibited uncommon 
selves of it, calling it Selinuns, from much wild} and peculiar cases of phrensy. There are for 
parsley on the banks of a neighbouring small| recreation, gardens adorned with grottoes and 
river; deviating in this case from the common | images; and there is the representation of an 
tule of antiqnity, which christened countries | ancient theatre, the walls of which are painted 
and towns after gods, goddesses, or the illus-| with views of what Syracuse was supposed to be 
trious. It was afterwards ‘inhabited by the|in former times. ‘These works have all been 
Syracusans under Gelon. The extent of its' executed, and the gardens are cleaned and kept 
dominion was from Sciacca to the point of ~s neat by the inmates of the establishment, —the 
lybeum. Deedalus, on coming into Sicily, vi-| celebrated conductor of it having ascertained 
sited Selinuntum, and constructed there a bath, | that the surest and safest cure for madness is 
Em.| employment for the body and the mind, which 
pedocles of Agrigentum rendered the inha-|may prevent the patient from dwelling on the 
bitants an important service by curing a pesti-|cause of original malady, and improve at the 


‘ Omne solum forti patria est,’ 





a growth of Manzarilla; and, being mixed with 


lential marsh by the introduction of a current 
of spring water, which existed in their neigh. 
bourhood ; and for this he received divine ho- 
nours, paid him on the sea-shore. Perhaps, 
indeed, some one of the temples which we now 
see may have been erected on this occasion. 
At that period, a number of cities almost in. 
credible adorned Sicily, all rich and powerful, 
all democratic in their origin till falling into 
the hands of a designing leader, all governed 
by their own laws: so much was this the case, 
that it is scarcely possible to observe a single 
spot of the country, or a single stone of the 
highways, without their recalling to mind some- 
thing of interest; nor to observe the neglected 
villages, the streets of houses with unglazed 
windows now occupying the places of palaces, 





same time the bodily health. He told me that, 
on an average, he was successful with rather 
more than forty cases in a hundred of ordinary 
occurrence ; but in those of organic affections all 
remedies became ineffectual, and all treatment 
vain. In looking into the statistical accounts 
of the establishment, I find that among the 
moral causes, the largest number of cases of de- 
rangement, in the male sex, arise from domestic 
infelicity ; and in the female, from jealousy and 
obstructed love. Among the physical causes, 
both in men and women, the greatest number 
in the list given proceed from epilepsy. The 
grand proportion, however, is greater of those 
diseased from moral than from physical causes. 
From investigations made by the Baron Pisani, 
it may be affirmed that the epochs most liable 
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to derangement in the human existence are the] the splendours of the palace, and the applause }‘ Annual Register,’ ‘ You must be aware that, 


following :—Amongst males, from twenty years | of mankind, were poisoned in their enjoyment, in stating the objections which occur to me to 
of age till forty ; and amongst females, in the! and cankered by the lowest cares and annoy- | taking in Constable, I think they ought to give 
extremes of age, either before twenty or after| ances. It is a melancholy picture: and when | way either to absolute necessity or to very 
sixty. In the establishment to which I have such a man as Scott sits for it, we may too strong grounds of advantage. But I am per. 
alluded, violence is never employed, and chains | readily suppose how many of his less elevated, suaded nothing ultimately good can be ex- 
ave altogether dispensed with. In the court-| and less fortunate, literary brethren suffer like pected from any connexion with that house, 


yard allotted to those furiously mad, I saw one 


of the sufferers in a paroxysm of the disorder, | 


him, and perish in their sufferings. 
Occupied by this overwhelming contempla- 


‘unless for those who have a mind to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. We will talk 


which attracted the notice of the baron; he’ tion, we shall only run very briefly over a few \the matter coolly over; and, in the mean- 


geutly approached, followed by the keeper, took 
the outrageous inmate by the arm, and enclosed 
him in an empty cell which excluded the light, | 
and all noise instantly ceased. He did not, on 
being conducted thither, dare to offer the least 
outrage to his conductor ; and it seems, although 
deprived of proper reason, he knew that he had 
misconducted himself, and submitted to his pu- 
nishment without a murmur, being surrounded 
at the same time by at least twenty of his com- 
panions. I was told, also, that they, indeed, 
were aware of the punishment he underwent, 
and that this seclusion is much dreaded amongst 
all. It is doubtless a curious study to watch 
the evanescent rays of reason in the progress of 
the disease of madness; and were it attended 
with any profitable consequences, it would be a 
desirable object to trace the first symptoms, 
from irregularity of mental power to the full 
developement of insanity: but, from all I can 
learn, no faith is to be entertained as to certain 
symptoms either in the moral or physical organ- 
isation in this cruel malady,—and most are 


decidedly insane, and the bodily functions are} 


deranged, and physical causes complete and 

irremediable, before mental imbecility slews 

itself. The attendants on the maniacs in this 

establishment are generally (for both sexes, and 

particularly for women) persons who have been 

mad themselves and since restored to reason.” 
[To be concluded in our next. ] 





Lockhart’s Life of Sir W. Scott. Vol. III, 
Edinburgh, 1837, Cadell: London, Mur- 
ray; Whittaker and Co. 

Tuts ‘volume relates to a busy, important, and 

we regret to say, a painful portion of Sir Wal- 

ter Scott's life. Much of it was passed in a 

heavy struggle with adverse circumstances, 

through which he was only borne, not scathe- 
less, by his own gallant exertions, and the aid 
of such friends as few find in the hour of need. 

The period embraced, lies within the years 

1812, 13, 14, and 15; and the chief events are 

the removal from Ashiestiel to Abbotsford, the 

publication of ** Rokeby,” “ Waverley,” ‘ the 


Lord of the Isles,” ¢ Guy Mannering,” * the} 


Bridal of Triermain,” ** Paul’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk,” and some minor productions. The 
affairs of the co-partnership with Messrs. Bal- 


striking points in the volume before us. It 
lets out a great deal of what they called in 
Edinburgh ** literary gaggery.”” ‘* Triermain” 
was published to hoax the Edinburgh review- 
ers, and pains taken to cause it to be believed 
|to be written by George Cranstoun. It was 
also fathered upon R. P. Gillies; which even 
Scott himself sanctions in a letter to his friend 
Lady Louisa Stuart (pp. 53, 54.) Then came 
\‘* Waverley”? with a similar mystery, and 
jagain the Author invites his brother Thomas, 
in America, to fall in with, and help the trick 
land himself. The letter is a curious one. 

“On the publication of the third edition, I 
find him writing thus to his brother ‘Thomas, 
who had by this time gone to Canada as pay- 
master of the 70th regiment: —-‘* Dear Tom, a 
novel here, called Waverley, has had enormous 
success. I sent you a copy, and will send you 
another, with the Lord of the Isles,’ which 
will be out at Christmas. The success which 
it has had, with some other circumstances, has 
induced people 

* To lay the bantling at a certain door, 

Where laying store of faults, they’d fain heap more.’ 
You will guess for yourself how far such a 
report has credibility; but by no meaus give 
the weight of your opinion to the transatlantic 
public; for you must know there is also a 
counter-report, that you have written the said 
‘Waverley.’ Send mea novel intermixing your 
exuberant and natural humour, with any inci- 
dents and descriptions of scenery you may see 
— particularly with characters and traits of 
jmanners. I will give it all the cobbling that is 
‘necessary, and, if you do but exert yourself, I 
have not the least doubt it will be worth 5002. ; 
and, to encourage you, you may, when you 
send the MS., draw on me for 100/., at fifty 
days’ sight —so that your labours will at any 
rate not be quite thrown away. You have 
more fun and descriptive talent than most 


people; and all that you want, i.e. the mere | 


| practice of composition, I can supply, or the 
devil's in it. Keep this matter a dead secret, 
and look knowing when ‘ Waverley’ is spoken 
of. If you are not Sir John Falstaff, you are 
as good a man as he, and may, therefore, face 
Colville of the Dale. You may believe I don’t 


want to make you the author of a book you! 





lantyne, aud his diary of a voyage to the! have never seen; but if people will, upon their 
Shetland Isles, pretty nearly divide the volume: | own judgment suppose so, and, also, on their 
the former being, we think, brought more pro-|own judgment give you 5002. to try your hand 
minently forward than we would have expected/on a novel, I don’t see that you are a pin’s- 
from the judgment of the Editor. Details of| point the worse. Mind that your MS. attends 
business, of difficulties, of embarrassments, and | the draft. I am perfectly serious and contident, 
of endeavours to clear the wreck, though they that in two or three months you might clear the 
are truly momentous matters in an author’s|cobs. I beg my compliments to the hero who is 
life, are not well to be too minutely dwelt afraid of Jeffrey’s scalping-knife.’ ”’ 

upon; for they do smack of the trader and! Of the portions of the narrative, which, in 
tradesman so much, that they are apt to injure | our opinion, smack too much of trade, we shall 
the high prestize which surrounds and glorifies quote two or three examples. 

the Poet. We will not, however, descant on| ** How reluctantly Scott had made up his 
this topic, but only point to the humbling| mind to open such a negotiation with Con- 
lesson it teaches, when we see the courted | stable, as involved a complete exposure of the 
companion of peers aud princes, the honoured | mismanagement of John Ballantyne’s business 
of conquerors and kings, the edmired of the|as a publisher, will appear from a letter, dated 
Wide world, labouring so bitterly under pecu-| about the Christmas of 1812, in which he says 
nary troubles, that, with all his ardent and|to James, who had proposed asking Constable 
Sanguine disposition, the delights of society,|to take a share both in ‘ Rokeby’ and in the 








while, perhaps you could see W. Erskine, aud 
learn what impression this odd union is like 
|to make among your friends. Erskine is 
‘sound-headed, and quite to be trusted with 
your whole story. 1 must own I can hardly 
| think the purchase of the ‘ Register’ is equal to 
| the loss of credit and character which your sur- 
render will be conceived to infer.” At the 
time when he wrote this, Scott, no doubt, an- 
ticipated that ‘ Rokeby’ would have success not 
less decisive than the * Lady of the Lake ;’ but 
in this expectation — though 10,000 copies in 
three months would have seemed to any other 
author a triumphant sale — he had been disap- 
pointed. And meanwhile the difficulties of the 
firm, accumulating from week to week, had 
reached, by the middle of May, a point which 
rendered it absolutely necessary for him to con- 
quer all his scruples.” 

He applied to the Duke of Buccleuch, who 
at once guaranteed him a credit for 4000/. ; 
and Mr. Morritt volunteered, in the noblest 
manner, the offer of his purse. 

Another letter (May 1813) says, ‘* After 
many offs and ons, and as many projets and 
contre-projets as the treaty of Amiens, I have, 
at length, concluded a treaty with Constable, 
in which I am sensible he has gained a great 
advantage ; but what could I do amidst the 
disorder and pressure of so many demands ? 
The arrival of your long-dated bills decided my 
|giving in, for what could James or I do with 
{them ? I trust this sacrifice has cleared our 
| way, but many rubs remain; nor am I, after 
|these hard skirmishes, so able to meet them by 
|my proper credit. Constable, however, will be 
;a zealous ally; and, for the first time these 
|many weeks, I shall lay my head on a quiet 
{ pillow, for now I do think that, by our joint 
| exertions, we shall get well through the storm, 
‘save Beaumont from depreciation, get a part- 
|ner in our heavy concerns, reef our topsails, 
and move on securely under an easy sail. And 
if, on the one hand, I have sold my gold too 
cheap, I have, on the other, turned my lead to 
gold.” 

The following are fine touches in the same 
unpleasant correspondence :— 

** Tf to your real goodness of heart and in- 
tegrity, and to the quickness and acuteness of 
your talents, you added habits of more uni- 
versal circumspection, and, above all, the cour. 
age to tell disagreeable truths to those whom 
you hold in regard, I pronounce that the world 
never held such a man of business. These it 
must be your study to add to your other good 
qualities. Meantime, as some one says to 
Swift, I love you with all your failings. Pray 
make an effort and love me with all mine. * * 

* T sometimes fear that, between the long 
dates of your bills, and the tardy settlements of 
the Edinburgh trade, some difficulties will 
occur even in June; and July I always regard 
with deep anxiety. As for loss, if I get out 
without public exposure, I shall not greatly re- 
gard the rest. Radcliffe, the physician, said, 
when he lost 20002. on the South-sea scheme, 
it was only going up 2000 pair of stairs; I say, 
it is only writing 2000 couplets, and the ac- 
count is balanced.” 
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But later, the letters of Scott are very dis- 


tressing. He writes :— 

*¢ Tf any thing more can be honourably and 
properly done to avoid a most unpleasant shock, 
I shall be most willing to do it; if not — God's 
will be done! There will be enough of pro- 
perty, including my private fortune, to pay 
every claim ; and I have not used prosperity so 
ill, as greatly to fear adversity.’’* 

About this time Scott was offered the lau- 
reateship, which he declined, being admirably 
advised thereto, by a letter from the Duke of 
Buccleuch, which we cannot resist the pleasure 
of copying :— 

“ My dear Sir,—I received yesterday, your 
letter of the 24th. I shall, with pleasure, com- 
ply with your request of guaranteeing the 
40007. You must, however, furnish me with 
the form of a letter to this effect, as I am com- 
pletely ignorant of transactions of this nature. 
I am never willing to offer advice, but when 
my opinion is asked by a friend, I am ready to 
give it. As tothe offer of His Royal Highness 
to appoint you laureate, I shall frankly say, 
that I should be mortified to see you hold a 
situation which, by the general concurrence of 
the world, is stamped ridiculous. There is no 
good reason why this should be so ; but so it is. 
Walter Scott, Poet Laureate, ceases to be the 
Walter Scott of the ‘ Lay,’ * Marmion,’ &c. 
Any future poem of yours would not come for- 
ward with the same probability of a successful 
reception. The poet laureate would stick to 
you and your productions like a piece of court- 
plaster. Your muse has hitherto been inde- 
pendent—don’t put her into harness. We 
know how lightly she trots along when left to 
her natural paces; but do not try driving. I 
would write frankly and openly to His Royal 
Highness, but with respectful gratitude, for he 
has paid you a compliment. 1 would not fear 
to state, that you had hitherto written when in 
poetic mood, but feared to trammel yourself 
with a fixed periodical exertion ; and I cannot 
but conceive that His Royal Highness, who 
has much taste, will at once see the many ob- 
jections which you must have to his proposal, 
but which you cannot write. Only think of 
being chaunted and recitatived by a parcel of 
hoarse and squeaking choristers on a birth-day, 
for the edification of the bishops, pages, maids 
of honour, and gentlemen-pensioners! Oh, 
horrible, thrice horrible! Yours sincerely, 

Buccrevcn, &e.” 

The Jaureateship was accepted by Southey, 


* A letter following this, to Mr. Morritt, is, we regret 
to say, a very disingenuous one (see p. #1); nor do we 
much admire the bit of worldly craft exhibited in the fol- 
lowing, though redeemed by other acts :—** * My temper 
is sem | worn to a hair’s breadth. The intruder of yes- 
terday hung on me till twelve ¥ When I had just 
taken my pen, he was relieved, like a sentry leaving 
guard, by two other lounging visitors; and their post has 
now been supplied by some people on real business,’— 
Again— * Monday Evening. 
* Oh James—oh James—two Irish dames 
Oppress me very sore ; 
I groaning send one sheet I’ve penn’d— 
For hang them! there’s no more.’ 
A scrap, of nearly the same date, to his brother Thomas, 
may be introduced, as belonging to the same state of 
feeling: —‘ Dear Tom, I observe what you say as to 
Mr. ****; and as you may often be exposed to similar 


requests, which it would be difficult to parry, you can | 


siqn such letters of introduction as relate to persons 
whom you do not delight to honour short, T. Scott; by 
which abridgement of your name I shall understand to 
limit my civilities.’ It is proper to mention, that, in the 
very agony of these perplexities, the unfortunate Maturin 
received from him a timely succour of 5., rendered 
doubly acceptable by the kind and judicious letter of 
advice in which it was enclosed; and I have before me 
ample evidence that his benevolence had been extended 
to other struggling brothers of the trade, even when he 
must often have had actual difficulty to meet the imme- 
diate expenditure of his own family, All this, however, 
will not surprise the reader,” 





but on condition that he was not to profane|tain was talking in his sleep ; but when they 
his muse by the complimentary trash of birth- | heard him rushing about the room, and stum- 
day odes, &c.; but only write when the spirit | bling over the furniture, they thought it high 
moved him, which, indeed, it has done very | time to interfere; upon their entrance they 
seldom. We do not think even the Victoria | found him boiling with rage, and searching for 
birth (that on which we pen this) will awaken | some other missile to hurl at the offender ; and 
him from his laurelled repose. jit was some time before they could persuade 
The subjoined is a drollery upon the Wa-|him that he had been holding a conversation 
verley mystery ; it is in ‘* reply to one of John | with a lizard about twelve inches long. The 
Ballantyne’s expostulations on the subject of ceiling of my room was constantly occupied by 
the secret :~- | several little gray lizards, about three inches 
‘ No, John, 1 will not own the book— \long, which traversed it in pursuit of flies. 

I won’t, you Picaroon. During the evening, they were always over my 

} ofa ZF try re oe ag oe table, either in consequence of being able to 

ye rody ~ 47 andor aaa |see better, or on account of the flies being 

As if before them they had got | attracted to that part by the light of the lamp, 

The worn-out wriggler |and I was often amused by watching their pro 


: , sete, | ceedings. When a fly settled on the ceiling, a 
PB gl bene: Re Rn ae onting 0 208 fe ‘lizard would advance cautiously to within about 
la charming journal to which we can only | 2" inch, and then make a dart at - generally 
refer moa A as, in truth, we must be content | Stcceeding in seising the insect. They seme- 
ao de with the enet ofthese “diene | times attacked large moths, but were not al- 
: ways successful, unless they could manage to 
‘ ee | seize the head, when, after a struggle of a few 
The Eastern Seas; or, Voyages and Adven-| minutes, the little reptile would bear away his 
a Ag the Indian de 0 ye" eo devour at his leisure. One of — 
33-34: comprising a Tour of the Island of tell down among my papers one evening, an 
Java, Visits to Borneo, the Malay Penin-|was stunned by the fall; so that [ had an 
sula, Siam, §c.; also, an Account of the| opportunity of examining him before he ac- 
Present State of Singapore, with Observa- | quired sufficient strength to run away. On 
tions on the Commercial Resources of the holding him up to the light he appeared semi- 
Archipelago. By George Windsor Earl, | transparent, and his feet were velvet-like to 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. 461. London, 1837. | the touch, from which I supposed he possessed 
Allen and Co. his extraordinary prehensile powers. They 
| Tus week we have only an hour to notice the| were great favourites with me, as they waged 
|work of this enterprising and intelligent tra-| constant war with musquitoes ; and I establish- 
;Veller, who brings before us very interesting | ed such an intimacy with one of them, in con- 
accounts of parts in the Eastern Seas, very | sequence of feeding him frequently with flies, 
little known. It is but a snatch or two at) that he would at last come down the wall to 
| what is curious. take one from my fingers.” 
‘¢ The only annoyance which I experienced | Of the general character in these important 
jin this abode, proceeded from a large lizard | isles, the following is a good view :— 
** The genuine Arabs are often high-minded 


jcalled a tokkay: this reptile disturbed my 
slumbers nightly, by its vociferations; and | enterprising men, but their half-caste descend- 


although I frequently tried to dislodge it from|ants who swarm in the Archipelago, comprise 
the spot in which it had taken up its station, I} the most despicable set of wretches in exist- 
'never could succeed. These lizards pronounce|ence. Under the name of religion, they have 
the word éokkay in a loud distinct tone; and a|introduced among the natives the vilest system 
stranger, if not informed of the peculiar nature | of intolerance and wickedness imaginable ; and 
of the cry, would certainly imagine the word; those places in which they have gained an 
'to proceed from the lips of a human being. A | ascendency, are invariably converted into dens 
|Story is told at Sourabaya of rather a Indicrous | of infamy and piracy. In Java, although they 
| nature, relative to a mistake, occasioned by the | have succeeded in rendering their religion para- 
|oral powers of one of these lizards. An Ame-| mount, they have been unable to introduce the 
rican ship, commanded by a Captain Tookey, | bigotry which has caused the ruin of all the 
arrived at Samarang, and the captain, being | Malay states, the feelings of the natives being 
;much fatigued, retired to rest early in the| directly opposed to any thing approaching to 
levening at the house of his agent. When on|the fanaticism which forms a distinguishing 
| the point of falling asleep, he thought he heard | mark of too many of the followers of the prophet. 
|some one calling out ‘ Tookey.’ ‘ Hallo!’ said] The Javanese, indeed, are so far from being 
|the captain, ‘what is it?? A dead silence. | rigid Mahommedans, that although the natives 
|Presently came the voice again, * Tookey.’|of the coast are brought into closer contact 
‘ That’s my name,’ answered he, ‘if you want | with the Arabs than those of the interior, there 
me, come round to the door.’ After a short | is considerable difficulty in discovering whether 
pause, he heard his name pronounced a third | they have any religion at all. Some remains 

of Hinduism are still to be found in one of the 


time, louder than before. ‘ Well,’ said he, J , 

* these savages are unnatural chaps altogether, | up-country districts, but the community amid 

to come to a man’s window bawling out his| which it exists is very small.” 

name when he wants to go to sleep; however,| .A whimsical story of a native :— 

| U'll try if I can’t spoil his pipe ;’ and he forth-| ‘* A young man, from one of the inland pro- 

with seized a decanter, and opened the win-|vinces, came down for some purpose to the 
south coast of Java, where a heavy sea 1s 


dow, but not a soul was to be seen. He was 
on the point of closing it, and returning to his|always tumbling in upon the land from the 
Indian ocean. On arriving at the sea-shore, 


bed, when he heard his name called out again, t 
as he thought, in a jeering manner, and the|he was amazed at the sight which presented 
itself; for the waves came ‘rolling in, appa- 


decanter was immediately dashed in the direc- . 
tion from which the voice proceeded. The host, | rently endeavouring to jump on each other's 
and two or three of his friends, happened to be| backs, and dashing with the greatest fury 
enjoying their cigars in an adjoining apart-jagainst the beach. This state of affairs being 
ment, and they imagined at first that the cap- 





WALTER Scott.’ ” 























so different from the quiet inland waters which 
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had hitherto been the object of his contempla- 
tion, he concluded that there must be a battle- 
royal going on among the billows; and, with 
some trepidation, filled his bottle with the 
fighting water to shew to his friends at home. 
When he returned to his native village, the 
inhabitants crowded about him to hear an ac- 
count of his adventures. After relating the 
perils he had encountered on his journey to 
the coast, he proceeded to describe the appear- 
ance of the sea. * When I approached the 
great sea,’ said he, ‘I heard a noise like the 
roaring of bulls, and I saw that there was a 
great battle of the waters. They were not 
quiet and peaceable, like those of our lake, but 
were tearing and fighting—ay! fighting like 
tigers and buffaloes.’ The gaping audience was 
struck with astonishment. The Jaxa, who was 
the oldest, and, therefore, considered the wisest 
man in the village, at last found his speech. 
* Beware, young man,’ said he, ‘how you en- 
deavour to impose upon us. Waters fight! 
Are we goats, or are we bnffalo-calves, that 
you tell us this? What is there to make the 


waters of the great sea fight, any more than | 


those of our lake? I have seen the sea myself, 
when I went to eat the wind on the top of the 
Taggal mountain, and it was as smooth as a 
paddy field.” The traveller looked around him 


with a triumphant glance, and requested one of | 


the women to bring him a bottle she would 
find in his bag. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘I expected 
that the extraordinary fact would be doubted ; 
and I, therefore, procured a bottle of the water. 
Bring me a basin, and you may judge for your- 
selves.’ The listeners crowded about him, and 
happy was he or she who could procure a near 
view of the proceedings, With a sneer at the 
ignorance of his countrymen, the man who had 
seen the world drew the stopper from the bot- 
tle, and, after a moment’s hesitation in order 
to acquire courage, poured the water into the 
basin. To his utter amazement and discom- 
fiture, the water ‘ wouldn’t fight,’ but lay quite 
still, as if it had never been pugnacious. ‘The 
Jaxa, who from the confidence displayed by the 
traveller had begun to fear that he had been 
premature in his doubts, and that his conse- 
quence as the village oracle would, therefore, 
be lowered, now denounced the poor man as a 
vile impostor, and pushed his ’vantage ground 
So strongly, that the Iuckless experimentalist 
was glad to shut himself up in the house, to 
avoid the reproaches of his townsmen. Even 
here, however, he was not safe; for his wife, 
who had expected that his discovery of the 
fighting water would exalt her husband to a 
post of honour, and cause him to be regarded 
as the leading man of science in the village, 
the president, in fact, of the Royal Society of 
the place, vented her disappointment on him 
in the shape of a curtain lecture: and thus 
badgered on all sides, the luckless traveller 
wished that he had drowned himself in the 


fighting water before he had said any thing 
about it.” 


For the 
suffice, 

“Of the monkey tribe there is an immense 
variety, a very small proportion of the different 
Species being known, even to the Europeans at 
Sambas. One variety of baboon, of which M. 
Benant was kind enough to give me a stuffed 
Specimen, I have not seen described in any 
work on natural history that has come under 
my observation. It is about three feet high 
when standing erect, is covered with short, 
glossy, brown hair, and has no tail. The chief 
point in which it differs from all others I have 
Seen, consists in the conformation of the face 


present, two paragraphs more must 


for the nose, instead of being broad and flat, is 
long and aquiline, projecting about an inch and 
a half from the face. The countenance, how- 
| ever, does not bear so strong a resemblance to 
| that of the European, as the face of the ourang- 
| ontang to that of the negro.” 

| ‘ M. Benant had also several varieties of 
}apes and monkeys in his possession, the most 
| interesting being a wou-wou ; a small, tailless, 
long-armed ape, of a light-brown colour. He 
was extremely gentle, having none of the mis- 
chievous tricks of the monkey; and was, there- 
|fore, permitted to be at large, and enjoy the 
free range of the house. He seemed to be 
|rather afraid of men, but with the children 
|became playful in the extreme; and he might 
| often be seen running after them with his eyes 
shut, and his arms spread out, like a child 
playing at blind-man’s- buff. He generally 
| walked on his hind legs in a slouching manner; 
| but, when alarmed, would run away upon all- 


fours, displaying great agility.” 


| 


| Das Sprachgeschlecht der Titanen (The Lin- 
gual-Genealogy of the Titans). Von J. 
Ritter von Xylander. 8vo. Frankfurt, 1837. 
London, Schloss. 

/ Tune object of the author of this curious 
volume is to shew the affinity which may still 
| be traced between the languages of the differ- 
ent Tartar tribes and that of the ancient 
Greeks, whom, as peoples, he considers at a 
remote period to have had a common origin. 
With this object, he enters into long and de- 
tailed comparisons, both of the grammatical 
|forms and the words of the languages of the 
| Tangusians, of the Mongols, of the Turks, of 
the Tybetans, and of the Chinese, and, more 
briefly, of twenty other Asiatic tribes; and, 
though we must confess that the affinity some- 
times appears to us rather fanciful, yet he has 
collected a mass of analogies between them 
all and the Greek which is truly amazing. 
Nothing, indeed, is more certain than that, as 
we go on arranging and comparing languages, 
we find them reduced in the end to a very 
small number of varieties. We recommend 
Ritter’s book to all persons interested in such 
researches, for the immense mass of arranged 
material which it contains. 








Worterbuch der Deutschen Sprache in Bezie- 
hung auf Abstammung und Begriffsbildung 
(Dictionary of the German Language, with 
Reference to Derivation and Meaning). Von 


Konrad Schwenck. Large 8vo. Frankfurt, 

1836. London, Schloss. 
WE notice this as a most invaluable work, 
not only for the study of the Teutonic lan- 
guages in general, but for the particular study 
of our own also. Every word (and there are 
contained in it many words not generally given 
in German dictionaries) is carefully traced 
through all the dialects in which it can be 
found ; and the exact idea which the word itself 
conveys to the mind, is similarly traced in the 
progress of derivation. The Anglo-Saxon and 
English are allowed, as they deserve, a very 
important place. We will take,as an example, 
the German word futler, food, and fiitlern, to 
feed. These words are traced through—Goth. 
fodjan, to feed. Old High-Dutch, vuotar; 
Middle High-Dutch, vuoter, food; Swedish, 
foeda, to beget, to feed, and food ; foster, the 
thing begotten ; fostra, to feed, educate ; fostri, 
a pupil; Goth. fadrein, the parents; Anglo- 
Saxon, fider, father ; faedera, uncle ; fathe, 
fathu, aunt; fedan, to feed ; feded, begotten, 
fed; fedd, fat; fednez, food, nourishment ; 





festrud, nourished ; fodor, fodder, food ; foster, 





food, the thing fed or nourished ; fostrian, to 
nourish; Icelandic, faeda, food; Dutch, voedan, 
to feed; English, feed, food, fodder, &c. We 
may add the Middle-English, fode, a youth. 





Pictures of Private Life. Third Series. By 
Sarah Stickney. 12mo. pp. 357. London, 
1837. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tue name of this picture is ‘ Pretension,” 
and the tale is written in Miss Stickney’s 
earnest manner. Impressed with certain truths 
hers@f, she is zealous in enforcing them upon 
the rest of her sex, and takes much pains in 
dressing them in strong colours, from realities 
well observed in various familiar scenes, to 
check the errors, and improve the virtues, of 
womankind. 





A Treatise on the Greek Expletive Particles, by E. Ste- 
eg M.A, 8vo. pp. 154. (Oxford, Talboys.) — This 
ittle book comes before us without pretence, but not 
without worth. There is much sound scholarship to be 
gathered from its pages, which many who have waded 
through Viger, or have been long wandering in the gram- 
matical nursery-grounds of Matthia, never bring away with 
them. The nice distinctions, and peculiar force of the 
Greek expletives, are here bolted upon the mind in a con- 
cise and simple form, which more voluminous labours 
tend, perhaps, as often to conceal as toexhibit. We quote 
one short passage, as a specimen of the author’s method 
of illustrating his subject :— 


 Diaray we el vis a 
Preis dxd yeipds trav, 
hpmrtrou tvdov nav rdgor- 
cay dporw, Iwenorras 
veevin yaBen LOT iV Vm 
xal sym vixrae uroy, 
Macay doo, dbrAoPooas 
dvdedow wiumrwy, yAunvy xag- 
wiv Potvos y’, iAdonomas 
Obavuria rt Tuber re vixcy- 
TECoIVe 


** Asa man taketh a cup, sparkling within with the dew of 
the vine, and with a hand, liberal of its wealth, presenteth 
it to his youthful son-in-law, drinking him prosperity— 
so I, with the flowing nectar which the muses give, the 
sweet fruit which the mind only [ 7: ] yields, present my 
offering to the successful champions, the conquerors at 
Olympia and Pytho.—Pindar Olymp. 7. ve 1. &e. ys 
draws the attention of the hearer to the comparison insti- 
tuted between xaoaéy eevds and dat Av desew.—poetry 
and wine. They are compared as being both productions, 
—one of the human mind, the other of the vine-tree. If 
this particle has ever been the means of preventing any 
one to whom this ode may have been recited, from passing 
unnoticed this beautiful comparison, it has done him a 
service which many a longer word is incapable of render- 
ing.” Many acute philological remarks are scattered 
throughout: for instance :—** But it is by no meansa light 
or easy task which language has to perform, If we reflect 
for amoment on what is passing within our own minds, and 
observe with what rapidity thought succeeds thought in 
infinite succession, we cannot enough admire that wonder- 
ful contrivance by which our ideas, being incorporated, as 
it were, with the substances of the material world, are 
borne away in an uninterrupted series to other minds —to 
spirits like ourselves, not slow in recognising t! sf 

resemblances of a kindred nature, by them to be stored 
away in the memory; there, perhaps, to live for ever, 
though brought thither by fugitive and momentarysounds. 
But—while with pleasure and astonishment we contem- 
plate these vehicles of thought, as they traverse their airy 
path, bearing the commerce of the mental world—still the 
feeling arises, that it is hard for them to keep pace with the 
progress of mind ; and that, notwithstanding all the deli- 
cacy and refinement of art by which they have been 
adapted to their purpose, still they are imperfect and cum- 
brous contrivances for carrying on the light and unsub- 
stantial traflic in which they are employed. Nor is the 
expression of thought, in a direct and uniform series, the 
only difficulty which language has to overcome. There 
are sudden turns in the mental progress, unexpected devia- 
tions from the general direction. Ideas arise, apparently 
little connected with the previous train of thought; and 
as each in its turn passes away into temporary oblivion, 
it leaves behind it a successor, often not exhibiting any 
perceptible traces of relationship, but always united by 
those subtle and mysterious ties, which, though they are 
obscure, and sometimes elude our minutest inquiry, yet 
hold together in one unbroken association, the remotest 
varieties of human thought and feeling. Language, in 
order adequately to represent this circumstance, must not 
only afford a clear and timely warning to the audience, 
whenever the series of ideas arising in the speaker’s mind 
diverges from its previous direction, but the intelligence 
must be conveyed in the briefest manner, or it will not 
produce its proper effect. For thought, though circuitous 
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in its course, still flows on with unabated rapidity.” We 
safely recommend Mr. Stephens’ book, as a useful tutor’s 
assistant in the labour of ‘‘ cramming,” and as directing 
the student’s attention to those minuter points of scholar- 
ship which cannot be neglected with impunity. 

Vir Sum; or, the Lords of the Creation: a Satire. Pp. 
(Edinburgh, Oliphant, jun.)—Vir Sum may be, sed 
poeta non est, 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, Vol. V. (London, Moxon.) 
—This volume contains a number and great variety of 
the author’s sweetest little poems. It is a treasure of 
thoughts and feelings, and alone well worthy the cost of 
the whole of this neat and cheap edition. 

The Naturalist’s Library, by Sit W. Jardine, Bart.— 
Vol. VII. Birds of Western Africa, by W. Swainson, Esq. 
(Edinburgh, Lizars; London, Highley; Dublin, Ty-) 
—This is a beautiful ornithological volume, an®®om- 
mences the history of the birds of Western Africa, in a 
manner which must excite an ardent longing for the 
sequel, A memoir and portrait of Abyssinian Bruce, are 
preludes to admirable delineations and descriptions of the 

falcons, hawks, owls, crows, grakles, finches, sparrows, 
shrikes, babblers, thrushes, &c. &c. of the African clime. 
We note only one curious general observation, which is 
new to us :—** Every family of birds (says Mr. S.), we 
may even say every genus, contains one division which 
puts on some characteristic of the swallow tribe, or in 
scientific | i ation of the fissirostral 
and natatorial 





ge, is a repr 
type of nature.” 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Dr.Man TELL, on the Iguanadon, and other fos- 
sil remains, discovered in the strata of Tilzate 
Forest. ‘The learned doctor quoted Sir J. Her- 
schel’s Discourse on Natural Philosophy, pla- 
cing geology, for magnitude and sublimity, next 
to astronomy ; stated that there were certain 
reserves in the minds of most persons listening 
to the testimonies of the geologist, and regret- 
ted that equal justice was not meted to him as, 
for instance, to the antiquary. In recent 
excavations, coins, pavements, and architectural 
remains, had been discovered ; their character 
stamped them Roman: had they been broken 





to pieces, the beholder of an accumulation of | 


such fragments would have been satisfied that 
they could not have been of natural production, 
that they were the remains of works of art; 
and the antiquary, on examining them, pro- 





nounced that they had belonged to the Romans. 
These assertions were believed: why had not | 
the geologist a similar passport to belief ?| 
Pebbles, scattered every where, supplied to/| 
him the same information. They never could | 
have been formed in their present state ; they | 
were the remains of flints imbedded in chalk ; 
and they had been rounded and transported 
there by thewaves. There was an abundance of 
marine shells under Primrose Hill and High- 
gate — the sea had once covered the site of 
London ; he would not, however, spend time 
on bringing forward further proofs, but would 
proceed to relate the geological construction 
from London to the remarkable strata of the 
“Weald of Kent and Surry ; and conclude with 
a summary, and with important deductions. 
He then invited his auditors, as we do our 
readers, to travel with him the road from 
London to Brighton, and he would describe as 
he passed along; he feared it was a dull road, 
but he recollected Mrs. Barbauld’s story of 
** Eyes and No Eyes,” and the anticipated 
gratification for many. He would first pause 
on London Bridge, to make a few remarks. 
The Thames bears along quantities of mud, 
with bones of cats and dogs, and limbs of trees, 
which are deposited in its delta; the reflux of 
the tide covers this deposition with layers of 
sand, thus forming alternate deposits, and 
giving rise to important changes. Similar 
formations are in progress in the delta of the 
Nile, imbedding man and his works, crocodiles, 
&e. An examination of these deltas would 
furnish evidence of the character of the con- 
tiguous countries, and their inhabitants. The 





superficial deposits around London consist of 





sand and gravel, containing bones and teeth of 
elephants and other large mammalia — masto- 
don, hippopotamus, &c. These are never 
found with bones of modern deposits. In the 


neighbourhood of Huntly occur marine de- | 


posits,—crabs and other crustacea,—difering 


.|from existing species; therefore, deposited at | 


different and distant times, deduced from simi- 
lar evidence as the antiquary in proving from 
Saxon remains being discovered over the Roman, 
that the latter people had been there first. 
The chalk appears in the Croydon valley. The 


similar conclusion must be arrived at, that the 
soil, in which the remains of such enormous 
animals, of fresh-water shells, and vegetables 
different from those of the existing state, are 
discovered, did give support and nourish the 
animals and vegetables themselves. Dr. Man- 
tell alluded to remarks made upon him in 
Kirby’s ** Bridgwater Treatise ;"’ and he de- 
nied his geological deductions to be unphilo- 
sophical or unscriptural. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 





remains of many millions of insects were en- 
closed in a square inch of chalk, and of itself | 
would be sufficient subject for a lecture; he} 
would, therefore, pass on to the Riegate quar- | 
ries. In them are found ammonites of the} 
class cephalopoda, echini, and various shells 
of other mollusca. The outlines of some are 
so clearly developed, that they appear like 
natural mummies. Beyond Riegate there is | 
a clear valley, with large fragments of Sussex | 
marble, with shells on the surface, but these! 
are fresh-water shells; and we are now 
in the strata of Crawley and Tilgate Forest, 
arriving at a different epoch. In the vast 
number of quarries extending to Hastings, | 
bones of enormous magnitude are discovered, | 
various bones of reptiles, belonging to several 
kinds, many to one kind, but all to the class of 
water lizards ; on the other side of the Weald 
there is a ridge of sand, then chalk, forming 
the South Downs, and the remains are the 
same as those in the North Downs. After the 
chalk, shells similar to those at Highgate, and 
bones and teeth like those found in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. The strata have been 
thus laid successively on the Weald. On these, 
marine deposits, then chalk, and, lastly, ele. 
phants and mammalia under our modern de- 
posits. Suppose, then, the Wealden to have 
been upheaved, raised by pressure from below, 
the superincumbent strata would have been 
severed ; but, still, the original arrangement 
would have been preserved. And so it is: this 
will appear on tracing it to the anticlinal axis. 
The deposits of the Wealden were supposed to 
have been marine, but Dr. Mantell stated that 
he had never collected ammonite nor sea shells ; 
that they did not belong to the ocean, but were 
the remains of dry land or fresh-water animals. 
The iguanadon was the largest and most ex- 
traordinary; he related the mode of its first 
discovery, and the steps of tracing its character. 
A lady, with him, picked up a fragment cf a 
tooth ; it appeared insignificant, but, on ex- 
amination, the surface was worn off; it belong- 
ed to an herbivorous animal; at the base, the 
root had been absorbed by another tooth under. 
neath; the animal’s dentation was developed. 
On further inspection of the tooth and various 
bones, other qualities were disclosed. The 
next step, or inquiry, was its assimilation to 
modern animals, and it answered, in every 
respect, to the iguana of the Brazils; but, how 
immense in comparison! The fossil tibia, or 
thigh bone, 34 feet long ; the modern, a mere 
pigmy: a toe bone of great magnitude was 
exhibited, claws, &c. The iguanadon was 100 
feet long; startling as it may appear, every 
one must be convinced of the fact; and, ac. 
cording to a representation shewn, it must 
have had scales, muscles, and integuments. 
The figure was not ideal, but, by careful com. 
parisons and close reasoning, a real and mathe- 
matical deduction. In the deltas of modern 
formation, crocodiles, turtles, and palms, would 
be allowed to be the proofs of tropical climates, 
and that animals, &c. of those descriptions exist- 


ed at the time of those deposits. Surely, the 








AT a meeting of the council, on Saturday last, 
the Earl of Liverpool, president, in the chair, 
ten new members were elected: among them 
were, Viscountess Milton, Lady Rolle, Lord 
Beresford, &c. &c. The secretary reported 
that the president had appointed the following 
noblemen and gentlemen vice-presidents of the 
Society ; viz. the Duke of Bedford, the Bishop 
of Norwich, Sir Robert Peel, Bart., Mr. W.S. 
Mackeay, Mr. Swainson, Mr. Vigors.—- Letters 
were read from Mr. Swainson and other gen- 
tlemen, offering to place a considerable quan- 
tity of specimens at the disposal of the Society, 
for exhibition in the museum, so svon as rooms 
for their safe custody shall have been provided. 
—A letter was also read from Mr. Selby, the 
distinguished ornithologist, stating that he was 
of opinion that the Society is well calculated to 


| promote the advancement of ornithological sci- 


ence, and that he would be happy to furnish 
the museum with skins, eggs, &c. from tle 
neighbourhood of his residence.— Mr. Holl, 
F.G.S. was appointed joint-secretary with Mr. 
Chester; and the Earl of Derby and Dr. 
Burchell were elected honorary members.—- 
Arrangements were made for opening the Sv- 
ciety’s Rooms, in Pall Mall, to the general 
meeting, on Saturday next. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
Oxrorb, May 13th.— The following degrees were cun- 

ferred :— 

Doctors in Medicine. —W. E. Page, Student, Christ 
Church ; R, C. Alexander, Wadham College. 

Masters of Arts —W. Thorold, Worcester College, Grand 
Compounder; R. Smith, W. Penn, Christ Church; H. G. 
Wells, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —J, Graham, New Inn Hall; D.C. 
Legard, Scholar, University College; J. W. Horsley, Ex- 
hibitioner, University College; A. W. Street, J. Bar- 
ney, Magdalen Hall; E. B. Smith, Michel Exhibitioner, 
Queen’s College; T. D. Wintle, L. H. Rudd, Scholars, 
Pembroke College ; G. Stott, Scholar, J. Morton, E. W. 
Robertson, W. Winthrop, Worcester College; W. R. 5. 
Fitz-Gerald, T. D. Ryder, E. C. Woollcombe, T. H. 
Sheppard, J. R. Shortland, Oriel College; D. Roberts, 
Scholar, Jesus College; R. Stanley, Scholar, W. Milman, 
P. R. Robin, Brasennose College; H. P. Foulkes, G. Ro- 
binson, F. Cooke, H. Mills, Balliol College; J. Cooper, 
E. W. Tufnell, Scholar, H. D. Skrine, A. R. Symonds, 
H. Heitland, W. H. Stokes, G. W. B. Wills, C. Mitchell, 
Wadham College. 

May 18th.—The following degree was conferred :— 

Bachelor of Arts.—J. R. J. Coles, University College. 

May 19th.—Permission was granted to J. D, Harding, 
M.A. Oriel College, to commute the degree of Master of 
Arts for that of Bachelor in Civil Law; and the following 
degrees were conferred :— . 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. B. B. Beckett, Rev. K. Homfray, 
Magdalen Hall; Rev. J. R. Mitford, Christ Church 3 J. 
Inglis, S. Horsley, Balliol College; Rev. R. Govett, Fel- 
low, J. French, Worcester College; Rev. E. H. Dowar, 
Rev. H. Barne, Rev. A. Dene, Rev. R. H. Fortescue, 
Exeter College; Rev. J. Garnier, Fellow, Merton Col- 
lege; G. Renaud, J. Wilson, T. Pelly, H. S. Slight, 
Scholar, M. Burrell, Corpus Christi College; Rev. W. F. 
Radclyffe, N. Pocock, Michel Scholar, J. Phelps, Queens 
College; C. Bourne, Oriel College; Rev. W. B. Holland, 
Wadham College; T. Chaffers, Rev. B. King, Fellows, 
R. F. Taylor, E. Ball, Brasennose College ; W. Dyke, 
Fellow, Rev. B. Rees, Jesus College. bs ab 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. H. Woodhouse, Christ Church ; 
J. P. Fletcher, New College; R. B. Jones, W adham 
College, Grand Compounders; C. E. Strong, G. Ww. 
Chamberlain, R. J. Shirreff, Wadham College; S. C. 
Malan, St. Edmund Hall; T. A. Clarke, Lincoln Colleges 
R. G, Lucas, University College; 5S. E. Bathurst, A. 
Cox, T. F. Twemlow, Christ Church ; W. E. Pole, E. 
D. Tinling, J. E. Bode, Students of Christ Church; J. 
R. Chater, H, P. Dunster, Magdalen Hall; E. Duke, 
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B. P. Clement, Exeter College; J. Dennis, C. Whately, | 
St. Mary Hall; W. H. Stevens, Worcester College; H. 
F. Gray, Exhibitioner, Christ Church College; J. Davis, 


on the regret of the council at the failure of its 


Society. The report then proceeded to remark | 


tion. After adverting to the steps the com- 
mittee had taken to obtain records of the early 


W. ‘Tattersall, J. Mansfield, T. B. Croome, Trinity | hopes of obtaining apartments for the Society | history of India, and its present statistics, Sir 
in Somerset House ; but expressed a conviction | Alexander alluded to the ancient college of 


College ; J. Sparling, Oriel College; J. D. Dixon, E. 
Sleap, C. E, Gray, Brasennose College; R. Jones, Jesus 
College. 
Causerwwer, May 17th.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— fi 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. W. Bettridge, St. John’s 
College. 

Santee of Arts.—J. W. Cardew, St. John’s College; J. 
Manners, Corpus Christi College. 

Licentiate in Physic.—S, W. J. Merriman, Caius College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—F.F. Hole, J. Wauchope, Trinity 
College; J. K. Kershaw, J. Iddins, H. Cogan, St. John’s 
College; J. Allott, H. F. Corrance, J. M. Webb, Clare 
Hall; J. K. Fowler, W. Faulkner, Queen’s College; R. 
B. Frank, Catherine Hall; T. T. Storks, Jesus College ; 
’, Reddall, Corpus Christi College; T. Lowry, Christ’s 
College; J. Fountaine, Emmanuel College; P. I, Har- 
rison, Magdalen College. 

The Rev. Benjamin Cronyn, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was admitted ad eundem of this University. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Baixy in the chair.—A highly interesting 
paper, On the hereditary instinctive propensities 
of animals, by Mr. Knight, was read. The 
author narrates several curious facts illustrative 
of his position, viz. that the propensities of ani- 
mals are conveyed to them by their prede- 
cessors, Without reference to education or habit. 
A terrier and spaniel, brought up in utter ig- 
norance of their natural pursuits, if we be 
allowed the phrase, were taken out by the au- 
thor, and placed within sight of a pole-cat: the 
terrier displayed all the symptoms of violent 
anger, while the spaniel looked on with indif- 
ference, but sprung his game the moment it 
was observed. Mr. Knight supposes that these 
hereditary propensities might be made to cease, 
and others be substituted. The springing- 
spaniel, for example, probably would never 
have been heard of, had not shooting on the 
wing been introduced. On this point, also, the 
author observes that the woodcock, now a very 
wild bird, was, sixty years ago, on its first in- 
troduction amongst us, comparatively tame ; 
this wildness being superinduced, as it were, 
by the constant alarm in which it is kept 
during the shooting season. Other facts are 
given with respect to that class of dogs called 
retrievers, in sportsmen’s language; though 
wholly untaught, they acted as well as the best 
instructed dogs. The paper terminates with a 
remark on the hereditary propensities of the 
Norwegian pony, which are singularly con- 
firmatory of the foregoing.—A paper by Capt. 
Lloyd, of Port Louis, was noticed: this com- 
munication contains the results, we believe, of 
50,000 observations, barometrical and other, 
made by the author at the above-named place. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Tue fourteenth anniversary of this Society 
was held on Saturday last, the Right Hon. C. 
W. Williams Wynn, M.P., the president of the 
Society, in the chair. The secretary read the 
annual report of the council. After adverting 
to the death of Mr. Colebrooke, the late di- 
rector of the Society, and to the intention of 
proposing to members to enter upon a subscrip- 
tion to defray the expense of a marble bust of 
the deceased, to be placed in the Society’s 
meeting room; as well as to the demise of 
many others of the Society’s members during 
the past year, among whom were several dis- 
tinguished literary characters,—the report gave 
an outline of the Society’s proceedings since 
the last anniversary. The number of members 
who had joined the Society exceeded the usual 
average, and comprised seventeen gentlemen, 
natives of India; affording a gratifying proof 
of the interest excited among the latter in 
European literature, and in the success of the 





that the disappointment would not have the 


~~ of damping the exertions of the members 


to promote the usefulness of the Society as 


|regards the welfare of our fellow-subjects in 


| Asia, or as regards the people of this country, 
|in being made the medium of communicating 
to them that knowledge of the former, their 
arts, sciences, manufactures, and commerce; 
and of the valuable natural productions of 
India, of which daily experience was now prov- 
ing the great and increasing worth. The 
report then stated that the committee of agri- 


culture and commerce, announced at the last | 
janniversary as about to be set on foot, was | 
|now in operation, and that its first day’s pro- 


|ceedings had been printed and circulated. It 
| then alluded to the munificent support which 
| the Oriental Translation continued to receive ; 
jand a list of the recent publications of that 
; committee was read, as well as of those in pro- 
gress. The report concluded by a notice of 
several of the literary communications the 
council had received from members residing 
abroad ; and expressed a hope that the example 
would excite those residing in England to 
communicate the results of their observations 
and inquiries on subjects connected with the 
Kast, and thereby contribute to the literary 
reputation of the Institution. The report of 
the auditors on the finances of the Society was 
then read. The total of receipts for the year 
1836, had been 18207. 15s. 4d. 3 expenditure, 
1310/4. lls. 8d. In the disbursement for the 
current year, the auditors regretted to observe, 
that it would be necessary to include a heavy 
sum for the payment of outstanding accounts 
for printing, and also for unavoidable repairs 
to the Society’s honse ; they, therefore, recom- 
mended that, for the purpose of meeting those 
demands, a sale of as much of the Society's 
capital in the three per cents be effected as 
might be necessary to discharge the same. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, as chairman of the 
committee of correspondence, in an able speech 
of great length, detailed the various subjects on 
which the attention of that committee had been 
engaged. Sir Alexander particularly alluded 
to the desirability of our possessing accurate 
information on the geography, and even topo- 
graphy, of that part of the Kast through which 
Russia must pass her forces, should it ever be 
her policy to aim a blow at our Indian posses- 
sions. ‘The labours of that distinguished body 
of men, the Indian navy, had contributed 
greatly to our information on those points. It 
was to the diplomatic tact of one of the mem- 
bers of that navy, Captain Cogan, that a 
friendly intercourse between this country and 
the Imaum of Muscat had been effected. It 
would be in the recollection of the meeting, 
that this prince had presented to the King of 
Great Britain a splendid teak ship, the Liver- 
pool ; and that his Majesty had made an appro- 
priate present, in return, of one of his finest 
yachts. Captain Cogan had been intrusted 
with the command of both those vessels; and 
it was at his suggestion that the Society had 
resolved to elect his highness an honorary 
member, in testimony of its appreciation of his 
desire to extend the benefits of European science 
amongst his people. Sir Alexander then al- 
luded to the beneficial effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the permission now given to Europ- 
jeans to settle in India, tending, as it would 
undoubtedly do, to the raising of the condition 
of the natives to the level of European civilisa- 








Madura; and expressed his hope, that learning 


jwould one day again take up its residence 


there. Te then referred to the establishment 
|of the committee of agriculture and commerce ; 
and congratulated the committee on the choice 
\it had made of a chairman in Sir Charles 
| Forbes. Sir Alexander, after touching upon 
| several interesting subjects and occurrences in 
connexion with the East, concluded by express- 
ing his conviction, that the exertions of the 
Society would have a great moral effect upon 
the natives of India, and of the East in general. 

The right honourable the president addressed 
the meeting. He expressed the lively pleasure 
he felt in witnessing so numerous an attend- 
ance of members, evincing as it did the in- 
creased interest the Society had attracted. In 
the progress of his address, the right honour 
able gentleman passed a high eulogium on the 
labours of the Oriental Translation committee. 
He alluded, also, to the suspension of the print- 
ing of Oriental works at Calcutta, at the ex- 
pense of government, which he considered an 
impolitic measure ; inasmuch as we could not 
arrive at an accurate knowledge of the manners, 
habits, and customs of the people of India, 
without cultivating an acquaintance with their 
native languages and literature. He was glad, 
however, to find that the works in progress 
when this measure was carried were to be com. 
pleted ; and that it now rested with the go. 
vernor-general of India to decide whether the 
encouragement formerly given to Oriental stu- 
dies in that country should be resumed or not. 
The right honourable chairman of the Com. 
mittee of Correspondence had expressed some 
fears as to the hostile intentions of Russia. 
| No doubt that country, as well as others, en- 
tertained ambitious views; but when he con- 
| sidered the intimate union which had existed 
between that country and England for more 
than a hundred years, with little interruption, 
he thought that greater hopes of continued 
peace ought to be entertained from that cir. 
cumstance, than from any precautionary mea- 
|sures that could be taken. When the aber- 
ration of the Emperor Paul had, for a short 
period, interrupted the harmony which existed 
between the two countries, the usual commer. 
cial intercourse went on, notwithstanding every 
Opposition ; and the catastrophe which vio. 
lently finished the autocrat’s reign put an end 
to every appearance of disunion between Russia 
and England. He begged to call the attention 
of the members to the financial state of the 
society, and he trusted that the members would 
exert themselves to procure new subscribers. 
Ife then gave a short sketch of the cireum- 
|‘stances which Jed to the formation of the So. 
ciety in 1823, and to the readiness which the 
government had always evinced to support any 
measures having for their object the good of 
the people of India. With reference to the 
office of director to the Society, rendered va- 
cant by the lamented decease of Mr. Cole- 
brooke, he had to acquaint the meeting that 
Sir Graves Haughton, a gentleman who occu- 
pied a very distinguished place in Oriental li- 
terature, had been requested to allow himself 
to be put in nomination to the vacant chair, 
but il health had prevented him from com- 
plying with the council’s wish. Application 








had afterwards been made to Professor Wilson, 
who stood conspicuous as the first Sanscrit 
scholar of the day ; and the Professor had con- 
sented to be numinated to the office. 





He felt 
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quite sure that the election of that gentleman | altogether such a number and variety of the|posed to criticise. Among them is a cobbler, 
would confer credit and lustre on the Society, | greatest masters in every stile of art, that it is whose look and action decidedly shew, that (in 
not only in this country, but also on the conti-} impossible to particularise their wonderful/spite of the old proverb) there is more of 
nent of Europe and in the East. In conclu-| efforts. It is a treat of the richest kind where- emendation than of commendation going on in 
sion, he must again express his pleasure in the | with to charm the remainder of the London | his mind. In this and in other instances, the 





full attendance of members that day ; and beg- | season. work is full of the comedy of art. 

ged to recommend to their good offices the task ee eee : 438. The Valley of Aosta, with Mont Blanc 
of procuring a further addition of numbers, in| EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. and the Great St. Bernard. W.Linton.—Few 
order to promote the prosperity of the insti- [Fifth Notice.] persons could pass this spot without being 


tution. The thanks of the Society were sever-| BErone quitting the Middle Room we must struck by its character, both of softness on the 
ally voted to the council and officers. A ballot | mention, that among the most distinguished one hand, and of sublimity on the other ; much 
then took place for eight new members of | of the portraits on its walls, are,—336. Andrew | less an artist like Mr. Linton, who travelled to 
council, and for a director and librarian ; which | Spottiswoode, Esq. ; 284. The Right Rev. the|select such scenes, and who, in this as well as 
latter office had become vacant by the resigna- | Lord Bishop ofLichfield. T. Phillips, R.A. ; 232./in other of his works, has so skilfully trans. 
tion of Sir Graves Haughton. Professor Wilson | Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Barnes, G.C.B. | ferred them to canvass. 

was elected director; Colonel W. Francklin, | J. Wood; 233. Lord Strangford, H.P. Briggs,| 515. Clifton, near Bristol, from the Avon. 
librarian ; and the Hon. M. Elphinstone, the| R.A.; 242. The Rev. Dr. Chalmers, J. Watson | J. B. Pyne.— The artist could hardly have 
Right Hon. Henry Ellis, Sir Graves C. Haugh- | Gordon ; 264. His Grace the Duke of Norfolk ; avoided giving an elevated character to his sub. 
ton, Colonel J. Briggs, John Francis Davis, 357. Mr. Alderman Daniel, of Bristol. H. W.| ject. The foreground, or base of the picture, is 
Esq., Charles Elliott, Esq., W. Newnham, | Pickersgill, R.A.; 382. Reza Kouli Meerza,| composed of the craft of commerce ; and the 
Esq., and W. Oliver, Esq., were elected into| Timour Kouli Meerza, and Nejef Kouli Meer. result is seen in the lofty buildings of Clifton. 





the council. | za, Princes of Persia. J. Partridge, &c. | As a work of art, it is highly creditable to Mr. 
Sere | On entering the West Room, our attention | Pyne’s talents; although we suspect some pic- 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. | was immediately attracted to | torial license has been taken with the scene. 


Mr. Hattam in the chair.—Mr. Prosser pre-| 479. Bohemian Gipsies. D. Maclise, A—| 491. Collecting Sea-weed, St. Aubin’s Bay, 
sented a print of a Norman crypt at Guildford. | It is impossible, in limits like ours, to do justice | Jersey. E,. W.Cooke.—There are few artists 
— Mr. Yates exhibited some ancient rings from | to this extraordinary performance. It displays} whose works have attracted more universal 
Egypt; and described their use as ear-rings, in| an exuberance of imagination which we never | admiration for fidelity of representation and 
the hair, and other ornamental purposes, and, | before met with in a work of a similar descrip-| beauty of execution, than Mr. Cooke’s. We 
also, as money. He also observed, that paper| tion. The subject is a gipsy encampment ;| were surprised, therefore, at observing his pre- 
was made in Egypt from linen rags, at a very | and the whole canvass (which is not a small one) | sent performance (which appears to possess all 
early period.—The reading was concluded of | teems with vigorous life. The left of the pic-|the valuable qualities of his pencil) placed in 
Observations by Dr. Leeman, of Leyden,* on| ture is principally made up by fresh arrivals ;| such a situation. He has only, however, to 
Roman sepulchral inscriptions, and particu-| men, women, children, mules and dogs, pouring ‘ bide his time ;” he will find his level very 
Jarly relative to some found at Watermore, | in to swell the throng: feasting, and prepara- soon. 
near Cirencester. | tions for feasting, occupy the right: while the' 335. The English Harvest ; a Dream of the 
See se centre exhibits a scene of unrestrained enjoy-; Olden Time: Ploughing—Sunrise ; 460. En- 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS | ment; forms of exceeding beauty, and charm-| glish Harvest; Reaping—Mid-day ; 541. The 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. ing touches of infant innocence and maternal Harvest-home—Evening. J.P. Knight, A— 
Monday.— British Architects, 8 p.M.— Marylebone, 84 | affection, mingling with the rude and riotous, A series of subjects which, to have been ex- 
p.M. (Mr. Hemming on the History of Chemical Inven- | ° ; Wei 1 1 hibi d ] have | laced 
tions, &c.)—Society of Arts, 7} p.m. (Polite Arts : on Spe-| though still the picturesque. Ve 1ardly nee¢ hi rited to advantage, ought to have been placed 
cimens made by Candidates , Mr. Birch’s Drawings of a| add, that the spirit of the execution keeps pace in immediate succession. In the treatment of 
arine Steam-Engine; Mr. J. Esquilant’s Ornaments in} .: re . ‘ej i feeling : 
Leather for Mouldings, &c. and other matters.) ' ' ith that of the composition. . the first two there is much poetical feeling 
Tuesday. — Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Belgrave Literary,| 455. The Battle of Langside. C. Landseer.— into the last, the liberal hospitality and inno- 
8 v.m. (Rev. Mr. Mortimer on Egyptian Antiquities, &c.)| The dying Douglas, and the pitying Mary! cent pageantry which formerly belonged to the 
—Lambeth Literary, 8) p.m. (Conversazione.) — Society Ss t ] incipal fiour f tl >: | occasio re very appropriately introduced 
of Arts, 74 p.m. (Mechanics : on Mr. J. Gray's Instruments | Stuart, are the principal figures of the group ; | occasion, are very approy 7 para o 
for Tooth drawing $_ Mr. Hi. sy improved Cross-| the general tumult of which is finely contrasted! 443. Rehearsing the new Ballad. 'T. _— 
trees for Ships of War; Mr. J. B. Humphreys on Mr. | },,, : . snk . —_ ic. li inti Y ¢ yuage that 
Dodds's Safe-plug for Steam-boilers; Mr. C. Walters’s | by this touching incident. Mr. C. Landseer . Music, like painting, ~~ yrs Be h 
Reflector for Street Lamps, and other matters.) has treated his subject with a poet’s, as well as is felt, if not understood, by all ; and the charms 
—" Society of Arts, 7} P.M. — Geological, | with an artist's, feeling. He is rapidly placing of a favourite song or ballad find their way to 
P.M. Pers : : ‘ “: “ . ; 5 ; 
Thursday.—Royal Society, 8} p.m.; Antiquarian, | bimself in the highest rank of our historical the heart of a peasant as well as to that ofa 








p.m.; Zoological, 3 p..; Marylebone, 8} p.m. (Mr. Par- | painters. prince. It is the impression made a the 
Se ne eal. on | 402. Ferry-Boat on the River Thames. F.R. | former which is the subject of this village in- 
viday.— Fi Ss on, 03 P.M. } * . +s ne shiz 
Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, 2 P.M. Lee, A.— The terms “ silver Thames,” or terior. In composition, colouring, and chiar- 
z — ** placid stream,”’ could never be better applied ; oscuro, it is in Mr. Clater’s best style. sn) 

FINE ARTS. than to a scene like this. It speaksasimple; 445. Spaniels, the properly of Lady Scott 


language, which all understand. Here are no Douglas. E. Landseer, R.A. — No artist in- 
eye-traps (if we may be allowed the expression) | troduces his accessories with more effect, or to 
to attract the gaze of the spectator. Truth and | better purpose, than Mr. Landseer. In the 
day-light compose the charm of this admirable | present instance he has been especially happy: 
work, | The gloves and the book indicate a fair owner, 
sag 4 . 415. Hen and Chickens. T. Woodward.—|and the character and action of the dogs her 
striking and important to the arts which the! Let not the lofty minded disdain to have their| approach. ‘The beauty and condition of these 
institution has ever had it in its power to) attention called to so humble a subject. There’ spaniels cannot be surpassed. : 

exhibit, The Duke of Devonshire has been a) are few things to which good art cannot com-| Besides the views already noticed in the 
very distinguished contributor. Previous to| municate interest. The performance under our West Room, 430. Windsor Forest. J. Linnell; 
removing some of his finest pictures to Chats-| notice has been well studied; and it is ad-| 463. Scene on the Medway. C. Stanfield, R.A. ; 
worth, his grace has liberally sent no fewer mirably painted. Dame Partlett and her fea-/451. The Lock on the Thames, near Queens 
than thirty-five of them here; and has been | thery brood exhibit more intelligence in their, Elms, after sunset. W. Davison; and, 542, 
nobly seconded by other friends and patrons of} Jook’ and action than many human beings can , Norwegian Scenery, T. Fearnley, deserve par- 


BRITISH GALLERY: ANCIENT MASTERS. 
A HURRIED glance at this gallery, of which the | 
private view takes place this day, and which is | 
opened to the public on Monday, enables us| 
confidently to say, that it is one of the most | 


our national school. We have accordingly | poast. ticular attention. 

many of the choicest Rembrandts ever seen;| 487, Festa of the Madonna del’ Arco, at| [To be continued.] 
also, splendid Murillos and Gaspar Poussins ; Naples. P. Williams. —A fine assemblage of | is 

Titians, of marvellous beauty; Salvator Rosas, graceful forms, and brilliant colours. Fe NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


of the highest class; Cuyps, all sunshine (in. 
cluding Lord Farnborough’s delightful land- 
scape, of which, however, he only painted a 
share) ; Zucchero’s Mary Stuart—but, in short, 


453. The Village Sign-Painter. A. Fraser.| Compositions in Outline, from Lord Byron's 
— There is much point and humour in this| “© Manfred,” and “ Prisoner of Chillon. 
Anglo-Flemish picture. The rustic artist is} By Frederick Thrupp, Sculptor. London, 
just putting to his production the title of “ The 1837. Ackermann and Co. : 
© Not Dr. Lee, as stated, by mistake, in ‘our Jast | Great Unknown,” and is surrounded b groups ALTHOUGH by a sculptor, on stone, not 7 
notice, of spectators; some in admiration, others dis-| stone ; still they are of a character more sult 
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to sculpture than to painting. We have, how- 
ever, looked at these compositions with great 
admiration. ‘There are nine from ‘+ Manfred,” 
and four from the *¢ Prisoner of Chillon.” Mr. 
Thrupp has treated his subjects with great 
energy and pathos. He has retained enough 
of the natural to render them interesting to 
human beings generally, and has introduced 
enough of the ideal to redeem them from the 
slightest meanness or vulgarity. 








Details of Ancient Timber Houses of the lath 
and l\6th Centuries ; selected from those ex- 
isting at Rouen, Caen, Beauvais, Gisors, 
Abbeville, Strasbourg, &c. Drawn on the 
spot and etched by A. Welby Pugin. Ton- 


Timotheus cries,” completely his own; his |been pretty fair, but unseasonable hail of Sun. 
performance, not only of this song, but of all|day and Monday was unannounced. The im. 
that is allotted to him, is usually so perfect, as|mediate future is not so agreeable. Lieut, 
to leave no room for criticism. Callcott’s glee, | Morrison says, “* 27th and 28th, many changes 
“ Once upon my cheek,” which is too seldom|with rain and thunder storms; the air grows 
heard, is infinitely superior to many other | cooler as the Sun nears the square of Herschel, 
things by the same composer, that are in con-|June 1. The weather improves as the sun 
stant requisition. It was very sweetly sung by | comes to the sextile of Jupiter ; cloudy weather 
Miss Birch, Mrs. Knyvett, and Messrs Haw- | about 3d.” 
kins and Phillips. We have only left space for| New Church in St. Bride’s.—Among our 
the names of the other vocalists, Mrs. Seguin | pamphlets, this week, Mr. Elmes, the archi- 
and Mr. Hobbs; and for a brief allusion to the tect, has published one, in which he charges 
violoncello performance of M. Moritz Ganz, the Rev. Mr. Dale with exceeding want of 
who exhibited much taste and talent in an ingenuousness towards him, in some competi- 
tion for the building of a new church in St. 
z a | Bride’s parish. ‘The correspondence is of un- 
Mr. Salaman’s annual benefit concert on | pleasant local interest, and we are sorry to see 


| 


| adagio by B. Romberg. Q. 





don, 1837. Ackermann and Co. 
Tur admirers of the carpentry of former days, 
as exhibited in the highly wrought fronts, 
gables, and other external portions of the 
edifices of that period, but which are now, 
owing to various causes, rapidly hastening to 


destruction, will feel much obliged to Mr.| 


Pugin, for rescuing a few of the most curious 
and picturesque of such relics from absolute 
oblivion. It is that gentleman’s intention, we 
perceive, to publish a similar series of examples 
of internal fittings and decorations of the same, 
period, drawn from the same sources. 





MUSIC. | 

ANCIENT CONCERTS. 
Tue seventh concert, under the direction of 
the Duke of Cumberland, for the Earl Fortes. | 
cue, proved most triumphantly, that all the 


* requisite variety and freshness may be given to 


these performances, without having recourse to | 
the stimulus afforded by the rich instrumenta- | 
tion of the modern school. Bearing in mind 
the legitimate object of this institution, we; 
regard the concert of last Wednesday, as the’! 
most delightful and satisfactory one of the 
whole season. We know not whether we have 
to thank the royal director, or the conductor, | 
or both, for the gratification of hearing that! 
sublime double chorus, the ‘ Gloria Patri,’ 
from the ‘ Dixit Dominus” of Leo. This, | 
with the string of choruses from Israel in| 
Egypt, the Coronation Anthem, ‘ My heart is' 
inditing,” and the majestic chorus ‘* Immortal 
Lord,” from Deborah, would have stamped the | 
concert as one of superior excellence, even had | 
there been nothing else worth listening to. | 
But the rest of the bill of fare was selected | 
with equal judgment. Greene’s noble anthem, | 
“ Oh, clap your hands !”* would have been all | 
the better for a little previous rehearsing. We} 
hope Sarti’s charming trio, ‘* Amplius lava! 
me,” will become a stock-piece here. Madame | 
Pasta sang Paisiello’s ‘¢ Il mio ben,” with such 
beautiful expression and chaste embellishment, 
as fully to merit the encore (a rare compliment 
from this audience) which it received. Her 
embellishments to “ Frenar vorrei,” were more 
redundant, and of a less choice quality, than 
in her first song. It -is gratifying to find 
her voice, now that it is recovering from 
the effects of indisposition, exhibiting few, 
if any, symptoms of decay. Miss Birch, in 
her performance of Purcell’s ‘‘ Mad Bess,” 
displays union of delicate execution with 
energetic expression, that fully justifies the 
reputation she has earned by it. She, how- 
ever, makes one or two deviations from 
the simplicity of the original, which are not 
quite to our taste, however beautiful and 
finished her style of performing them: but we 
feel no doubt of being in a decided minority on 


Monday night, was, as it usually is, one of church disputes at this time. 

the best of the season, The vocalists were,) National Monuments, &c.—We are glad to 
| Mesdames Pasta and Schroeder Devrient, Miss | see a meeting announced for Monday, at Free- 
| Clara Novello, Signor Ivanoff, and Mr. Balfe. M.' masons’ Tavern, ‘to take into consideration 
| Labarre played, with exquisite taste and feeling, the propriety of petitioning His Majesty and 
,@ fantasia on the harp, introducing two Irish | both Houses of Parliament, on the advantages 
airs; and Mr. Salaman displayed his talents as/ of admitting the public, free of expense, to all 
a pianist, in a concerto by Weber ; a rondo of | depositories of National Monuments and Exhi- 
his own composition, on an air from The bitions of Art in National Buildings, especially 
Maid of Artois ; and last, not least, in Thal- to Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, and the 





berg’s celebrated fantasia on subjects from Les 
Huguenots. He was much and most de- 


audience. 


DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—On Monday, a series of dances, 
called a new ballet, under the title of A Day at 
the Carnival, was produced here, and consider- 
ably hissed. ‘Taglioni danced, but not with 
such effect as in already established characters ; 
and the other Taglionis danced foreign dances 
—Styrian, or Syrian, or Assyrian, we believe— 
and these were well enough. But, in our na- 
tional theatres, it would be impossible to do 
a graceful thing without a large admixture of 
vulgarity and folly. A parcel of pantomime 
gesticulations were accordingly presented by 
brats some fourteen inches high; by Wieland, 
monkeyism ; and by a miserable caricature of 
the Cachouca of Duvernay, called the Cashew- 
nut dance, by Mr. Mathews. The tedious 





{nonsense would not go down, even at Drury’ 


Lane. 

We should have noticed that the admirable 
Devrient has appeared here in Fidelio: itis a 
delightful performance in every way. 

Theatres.—Thursday sight seems to have 
been a climax of confusion at all the large thea- 
tres. ‘There was an extra row at the opera, 
where Grisi was so ill of Epsom (quere, salts ?), 
they say, that she could not appear, and the 
Cenerentola was substituted for Don Giovanni. 
At Drury Lane and Covent Garden, also, we 
are told, matters were all amiss. Nevertheless, 
we see Sheridan Knowles is to have a benefit 
next week, and Evans, whose successful début 
in Farmer Ashfield we remember some fourteen 
years ago, is to walk the boards on the occasion 
—not returned from transportation, but from 
well treating his friends at his hotel in Covent 
Garden. 


VARIETIES. 
Weather-Wisdom.—M. Arago’s fine wea- 
ther arrived two days before the appointed 
time, i.e. the 24th instead of the 26th; but, as 
it continues to hold, we will not quarrel with 
its want of punctuality, and only hope it will 
last beyond the three weeks predicted. For 








his point, Mr, Phillips has made “ Revenge ! 


our home prophecies: the last few days have 





Annual Exhibition of native talent in the new 
National Gallery.”’ The expediency of some 


_| servedly applauded ; and the whole concert ap-| extension of liberality in these respects, has long 
, peared to give great satisfaction to a crowded jbeen felt; but, since our renewed intercourse 


with the Continent, it is impossible, on return. 
ing from a tour or trip, not to be deeply ashamed 
of the contrast. 
| Emma Albertazzi, in the character of Zer. 
lina, is one of the best lithographic prints of 
celebrated actors which has been produced. It 
is from a drawing by Miss Fanny Corbaux, and 
reflects honour upon her talent. The likeness 
is excellent ; the attitude natural and graceful ; 
and the costume picturesque. Altogether, the 
taste and artist-like feeling it displays, areenough 
to make it a very popular performance, even 
were its object less of a public favourite than 
Albertazzi deservedly is. 
| Aug. Barre.--In the Psyché, Parisian 
| Journal des Modes, Littérature, &c. is a piece, 
‘entitled “ Adieux de Mdlle. Taglioni,”’ with a 
print of her as La Sylphide, and a copy of verses 
y M. Méry, which are also reprinted, with 
other poetical compliments, and a memoir, in a 
separate brochure: but the fair subject, and 
{others of the same class, Duvernay, I’. Essler, 
|&c. &c. have been still more vividly brought 
| before us by the productions of M. Aug. Barre, 
a young French artist, who has just arrived in 
| London. His works are well known and much 
admired in Paris, though new to us. They 
,consist of whole-length figures, from ten or 
| twelve inches to two feet in height, most accu- 
rately representing these characters, in graceful 
and beautiful attitudes, as they appear on the 
stage. Nothing can be more perfect or pleasing ; 
and as ornaments of many a boudoir, they are 
well calculated to supersede Dresden china 
|shepherdesses, or public personages honoured 
in Sévree We recommend our fashionable 
friends to visit the ¢able-attelier of M. Barre. 

Dutch Pictures. — We have been gratified 
this week by the view of a collection, at Messrs. 
Fosters, of pictures by Dutch Masters, the 
property of Mr. Edward Solly. The mechanical 
talents displayed in many of these productions, 
and the extent to which they carried many 
excellences of art, recommend them greatly to 
the notice of amateurs. 

Fine Aphorism, — Gratitude has a strange 
retractive force, which loses its effect, and pe- 
rishes in its exertion. —Sir J’. Burdett. — 
Speech in the House of Commons, on Monday. 


| 















Booksellers’ 


tution, has paid 5000/. into the Bank of 
England, to be invested in national securities, 
for the purposes of the fund. It is very grati-| 
fying to find so ample a foundation laid for an 


G. P. R. James, Esq. — It is with extreme 
pleasure that we observe the literary merits of 


toriographer in ordinary to his majesty, in the | 
room of the late Dr, Stanier Clark, who held 
that office under George LV., and was also| 
librarian to the king. 


LITERARY WOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
The History and Topography of the Isle of Axholme | 





—A Treatise on Diseases and 
Trachea, b’ 
fluenza of Horses, er its Nature,S 
and Treatment, by W. C. 

oe to Philosophers by Name, on the Demonstration | 


ymptoms, Causes, 


Jenkyn on the Union of the oe Spirit and the Church, | 
in the Conversion of the Wozld, post 8vo. Us.—J. G. 


12mo0, 35. 6d.—The Book of Sports, by W. Martin, square, 


lgmo. 2s.— ‘The Child’s First Book of Manners, 64mo. 
ls. Gd. — The Summer, W Robert Mudie, royal 18mo. 5s. 
—Cory’s Metaphysical, Mythological, and (! hronological 
Inquiries, f.cap, 13s. ; ditto, Chronological and Mytholo- 
gical Inquiries, f.cap, 7s. Gl. — Mary, Queen of Scots; a 
Historical Play, by the late Rev. F. Francklin, D.D. ovo. 
5s.—Songs of Beranger, translated, f.cap, 5s. — Narrative 
of a Voyage to Western Africa, by J. E. Alexander, K.S.S, 
2 vols, vo. 1/. Iis.— Introduction to the Study of the C ivil 
Law, by Dr. D. Irving, 4th edition, 8vo. 9s.—The Duties 
of Men, translated py - flindley from the Italian of Pel- | 
lico, post 8vo. £ . Thomas Dale’s Pastoral Sermons | 
at Denmark Hi — ls. — Remember, or Mamma’'s 
Birth-Day, square, 2s. tid. —The Two Cousins, and other 
Tales, by the Author of ** Poetic Sketches,” square, 2s. Gl. 
—Rose and Anne Monosyllables, square, 1s. Gd.— The 
Shores of the Mediterranean, by F. H. Standish, 8vo, 8». 
—The Mystery of Godliness, by the Rev. J. Ayre, 12mo. 
3s. — Thomborrow’s E lementary Latin Exercises, 2d edit. 
18mo. 2s. — Christian Councils to Young Persons, 18mo. 
1s. 6d.—The Tour of the Don, 2 vols. 18mo. 7 7s.— Memoirs, 
Correspondence, and M.SS. of General Lafayette, 3 vols. | 
fivo, 2/. 2s.; ditto, ditto, in French, 3 vols. Bvo. 14. Mis.- 
Narrative of an F xpedition to the East Coast of Greenland, 
by Captain W. A. Graah, 8vo. 8s. Gd.— ‘Two Years at Sea, 
by Jane Roberts, 2d edit. f.cap, 5s. — Manual of Family 
Prayer, by the Rev. A. Horsfail, 18mo, 2s.—Bishop Man's 
Translation of Ancient Hymns, from the Ronan Breviary, 
&c. 3s. Gid.—Stories from the History of France, l6mo. 

— Anecdotes of Kings, selected from History, limo. 3s, Ga. | 
— Thomas Martin's lutroduction to Conveyancing, Vol, Il. 
Part I. royal 8vo, 12s.—Alexander Reid’s Rudiments of 
Modern Geography, 18mo. 1s. —Dr, Ryan’s Obstetric Apho- | 
rism, 32mo. 2s.; Medico-Chirurgical Formulary, 32mo. 
3s. Gd. — An Exposition of Neuropathy, or Nervousness, 
by J. M. Gully, M.D. 8voe. Gs.—The Eastern Seas, or 
Voyages and A ventures in the Indian a Bvo. 
12s.— The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, by C. Babbage, | 
Esq. 8vo. 9s. 6d. — Thoughts on the Religious State of the | 
Country (America), by the Rev. Calvin Cotton, 12mo. | 
3s. 6d.— Essay on the Formation «f Public Opinion, 3d 
edition, 5s, 6d, — Souvenirs of a Summer in Germany, in- 
1836, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s.— England, by J. F, Cooper, 
Esq. 3 vols. oon 8vo. ll. 11s. Gd, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 
May. Thermometer. Barometer. 








Thursday-- 11 | From 25 to 53 29:06 to 2993 
Friday «+». 12 sees -+ 87 WHR «29-75 | 
Saturday -- 13 tees ay 29°77 ++ 2976) 
Sunday---- 14 tees - & es 29-06 
Monday -- 15 tees + St s+ 3007 | 
Tuesday -- 16 tees +» G1 ‘ ++ 3024 
Wednesday 17 tee QD ee TO 5 ++ 30:13 
Winds, . and N. w. 


Except the mornings of the 12th, 14th, and following 
day, aud ev ——s of the 17th, generally clear, with rain at 
times; a little thunder and Iightning, accompanied with 
rain in the afternoon of the 14th, 

Rain fallen, +225 of an inch, 

Edmonton. Cuances lenny ADAMS, 
Latitude. --...51°37’ 32” N. 
Longitude -.-- 3 51, W. of Gieenwich. 


ls | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 


! 
«* Nick of the Woods,” « Sketches in the Pyrenees,” | 
and other Reviews, are in arrear. 








association so recently formed, and so eminently | 
deserving of prosperity. | 


by the Rev. W. B. Stone’ pone M.A. Part I. 4to. 108, 6d. | 

njuries of the Larynx and | 
F. Ryland, 8vo, 18%.— A Treatise on the In- 
Spooner, 12mo, 3%, Gd. — An | 


ision in the Brain, by John Fearn, Esq. 8vo. 1s. 6d.— | 


‘Tiarks’ Introductory Grammar of German poten 


3s. 6d.—Original Tales for the Holidays, by Mary Elliott, | 


| is particulasly rich i in Iilustrations of the Counties of Kent and 


_THE LITERARY G/ GAZETTE, AND 


Provident Institution, — Mr] 
Brown, the treasurer to this excellent Insti-| 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


a 

B&trisH INSTITUTION, PALL 

MALL.— The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by 

Ancient Masters, of the Italian, panish, Flemish, Dutch, and 

French Schools, will be opened on jonday next, the 29th instant, 

and continue open daily, from Ten in the morning until Six in 
the Evening. 

Admission 1s,; Catalogue, 
WILLIAM B TEN. ARD, Keeper. 


UST OPEN.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S 


ARK.—New Exhibition, representing the Interior of 


Mr. James roy ally acknowledged. T he G azetle If the Boatins of St. Paul, near Rome, before and after its Destruc- 
of Tuesday announces his appointment as his- | ti 


tion by Fire; and the Village of Alagna, in Piedmont, destroyed 
by an Avalanche. Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton, 
Open daily, from Ten till Five. 


“ys Kk INSTITUTION of CIVIL 
ENGINEERS, and their Friends, intend dining together 
at the London Cotive House, Ludgate Hill, on Saturday, the 3d 
of June, at half-past Five. 
JAMES WALKER, Esq. President, in the Chair. 
Tickets, 20s. each, may be had at the House of the Institution, 
1 Cannon Kow, Westminster, and at the Lar of the Coffee House. 


ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCI. 
ENTIFIC 


INSTITUTION, Edwards Street, Port- 
man Square. 


The Fifth Anniversary of this Institution will be celebrated 
by a Public Meeting of the Members and aa to be held in 
the Lecture Theatre, on Wednesday, May The Chair will 
be taken at + wo o'Clock precisely, by H ENRY THOMAS HOPE, 


| Es 
- GEORGE H. GARNETT, Hon. Sec. 


ad 
“SCHOOL of DESIGN, at the Rooms at 
i Somerset House, lately occupied by the Royal Academy. 
This School has been established, in oe of a Parlia- 
meatary grant, for instruction in such of the branches of the 
Fine Arts as are peculiarly applicable tothe Manufactures of this 
Country, for which purpose the Students will be instructed in the 
principles of VORIPOSIORS Light and Shade, Colour, Perspective, 
Modelling, & 
The School “will be opened for the reception of Students on the 
Ist of June. 
‘The hours of attendance will be from Ten till Four daily. 
Each Student to pay Four Shillings per week. 
Provisional Council. 
C. Poulett Thomson, M.P. 





The Rig we Hon. 
Board of Tra 
or Right Hon. i. “Tabouchere, M. P. Vice-President of ditto. 


President of the 





ms Iderman Copela 
. L. Eastlake, ea R.A. 

i Hawes, Esq. M.# 

Henry Hope, Esq. M.-P. 

H. Bellenden Ker, Esq. 

James Morrison, Esq. M.P. 
A. Pellatt, Esq. 








John Thomson, Esq. (of Clitheroe.) 
Director. 
J.B. Papworth, Esq. 

To whom Application isto be made at the Rooms of the School, | 
for the Regulations respecting the Admission of Students, &c, | 
either pe rsonally, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from | 
‘Ten to Four o’Clock, or by letter (post-paid). 
are in plation for opening an Evening 





Arr 
School.” 


N AP of LONDON, on a Large Sheet, 

published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, This excellent Map is sold for 1s. plain; 1s. 6d, 
coloured ; or, in a case for the pocket, 3s. G/. 

Of a Series of Maps published by the Society, the following are 
also sold, —— on cloth, and in cases for travelling, viz. : 
England, e Sheets, #s. 6d. ; Scotland, with Edinburgh, Four 
Sheets, 6s. 6d.; France, T hree Sheets, 5s.; Paris and Environs, 
Three Sheets, 5s; Italy, Three Sheets, 5s.; Spain, with Madrid, 
Four Sheets, 6s. Gd. ; Portu al, with Lisbon and Oporto, Three 

Sheets, 5s.; New South Wales, Western Australia, and Van 
Dieman’ s Land, Two Sheets, 3s. 6d.; India, ‘I welve Sheets, 1. 1s. | 
London: Dicicsoseas and © radock, Paternoster Row, 


JE 
R YALI’S PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
§ CONSERVATIVE STATESME 
Contents :—Marquess of Londonderry, sie Charles Wetherall, | 
James Emerson Tennent, Esq. 
James haar, 215 Regent Street. 








The Fourth Number of 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
HE late MR. FISHER'S Library, Topo- 


graphical Drawings, Prints, Autograph of Shakesp peare, 

and Deeds relating to his Family’s Estates, &c. by Mr. EVANS, at 
his House, on ‘Tuesday next, May 30th, and Two following Days. 
The valuable Topographical Diawings and Prints, Drawings 
of Old Masters, Portraits, Miscellaneous Prints, Library and Ma- 
nuscripts of the late Phomas Fisher, Esq. F.S..A. of London and 
Perth, The Topographical Drawings embrace a Series of beauti- 
ful and accurate Drawings, illustrative of the Public Edifices, 
Noblemen and Gentlemen's Seats, Views, Antiquities, Xc.; and 





| Bedfordshire. ‘The Library includes Lord Bacon on the Advance- 
| ment of Learning, 1605 —Shakespeare’s Copy, with his Auto- 
| graphs, Deeds, relating to the Estates shakespeare’s family, 
and several of their Marriage Settlement Curious Manuscripts; 

asted’s Kent, 4 vols. illustrated with original Drawings, by Mr. 
Fisher, and ailditional Prints; Bigland and Fosbrooke's History 
of Gloucester; Morrison's Chinese Dictionary, 6 vols; a ver 
extensive Collection of Works relating to India; Extensive Series 
of Portraits. to illustrate Granger, and other Portraits; a few 
Paintings, &e. 








SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Collection of Books, 
By MESSRS, SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY S4LE-ROOMS, 92 FLEET 


ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 3ist, AND FOLLOWING 
DAYS, 


INCLUDING THE 


Theological and Miscellaneous Library 
Of the late Rev. ANDREW HATT, DD. 
Rector of Greenstead, Essex ; 

Among which are, Manton on the 119th Psalm; Cane’s Lives 
of the Fathers; Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary, 8 vols.; Patrick 
and Lowth’s Comm» ntaries ; Watson’s Tracts; the 
Hooker, Tillotson, Barrow, Stanhope, Newton, Pyle, William 
Jones; Lingard’s England, 8 vols.; Ben Jonson's Works, 8 vols. 
British Essayist, 38 vols.; Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels, 18 
new edition; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ditto; Bacon's Abridg ses 
ment of the Law, by Gwillim and Dodd, 8 vols, &c. Also, 


A Circulating Library, 


Consisting of Modern Novels by the most approved Authors, 
Annuals, Prints, Stationery, & 


May be viewed, and Catalogues, price 1s, had at the Rooms. 


Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in siesta 














BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Just paninnes: Pa Ackermann and Co, oa price lds. 
India paper, elegantly bound 
ORD BY RON’S MANFRED, and 
PRISONER of CHILLON, illustrated in Outline, by 
FREDE RICK THRUPP, Sculptor. 





In oblong 4to. price “ 6d, 
IEWS in CALCUTTA, 

. Hedderpore Suspension Bridge. 
3. Sennen House, 4. Burra Bazaar. 
6. Roop Chund, Roy Street. 
Drawn from Nature, and on Stone, by Captain R. Jump, H.C.S. 


comprising — 
2. The Martiniere 
5. Bahleah Ghaut. 


In the Press, 
The Emigrant’s Introduction to a more per- 
fect acquaintance with the British American Colonies, by S.%. 
Hill, Esq. 1 vol, 12mo. 


nd, 

Colloquies, Descri iptive, Moral, and Phreno- 
logical, between a ey ae and me: Ghost of Dugald Stewart, 
by J. Slade, te D. F.R.S. F.¢ . &c. 1 vol. f cap 8vo. 

sondon : Parbury Bary Co. 8 Leadenhall Street. 
OF whom may be had (gratis), . 
A Catalogue of Books in Oriental Literature, 


for Sale at very reduced prices. 


In the press, and bac will be published, in f.cap Svo. with | a 
lap of the Route, 

GUIDE oo TR: AVELLERS along the 

DANUBE, to Constantinople, Smyrna, Ephesus, Athens, 

the Morea, and the loman Islands, returning by Venice, through 


| Switzerland and Paris, to London; shewing how the same may be 


accomplished in Four Months, at an Expense not exceeding 120/. 
y RICHARD CLARIDGE, Esq. 
F.C. Westley, Piccadilly, next St. James's Street 


: GERMAN BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
N INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR of 
the GERMAN LANGUAGE, with Introductory Exer- 
cises for Writing German Pan! the Use of Schools, 
7 ev. ue ia KS, Ph. Dr. 








Pri 
J. Souter, re 7 leet Street. 

Exercises for writing German, with copies of 
the German Handwriting, 2d edition, much improved. By the 
Same. Price 3+. 

Wacey; Black and “are 

Key to the Exercises, 2s. 6 


TREATISE on the GREEK K EXPL E- 
TIVE PARTICLES 
By E. STEPHENS, M. A. Exeter College, Oxford. 
cap 8vo. 48. 6d, 


r 
An Epitome of the Third Volume of Nie- 
buhr’s History of Rome, ao the German, with C hronolog ical 
Tables, Appendix, &c. By Travers T wiss, B.C.L. Univ. College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 9s. 
The volume from which this is abridged, has not been translated 
into English. 
The Epitome of the First ‘wo Volumes may still be had, 
vo. 128. 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys, and 1 Bonverie Street, London. 


HE BOOK of the YOUNG 3; an Invita- 
tion to Early Christian Piet 
- By neler SOSEPH. JON ES, M.A. 
Of Newcbureh. 
F.cap 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
By the same Author, 

The Book of Christian Gems, 
Spiritual, and Practical, selected from various Authors. 
8vo. cloth, 7s. Medits 

The Book of the Heart ; or, Plain Medita- 
tions on various Subjects. F.cap 8vo. cloth, 

“A pleasing volume of really Christian ty “practical Medita- 
tions.”—British Review. . 1 1 
A Chronological Analysis of the Bible, with 
a Preface to each Book, and Remarks on various important _ 
ticulars, intended to render the study of the Scriptures more ) ea 
sant and profitable. @vo. 10s. Gd, 

Dxtord: D. A. Falboys, and ) Bouverle Street, London, 


Doctrinal, 
F.cap 


Ww orks of 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





= acre at THIS DAY, 
Y MR. or AY. 


HE WHOLE of ‘BYRON'S WORKS, 
with the Notes. In 1 vol. 8vo. 20s. bound. 


Babbage’s s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. 


0. 98. 6d. 


Lord Mahon’s History of England, 
Vol. If, 8vo. 14s. 


Iv. 
The Black Sea and Circassia. 
By Taitboudt de Marigny. 
Map, &c. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Vv. 
Sermons for every 
in the Year. 
2d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
In a few days, 


Bishop Heber’s Sunday 


Lord Carnarvon's Portugal, Galicia, and the 
Basque Provinces. 
i edition, with Additions, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
Giffard's Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, 
Greece, and the Morea. 
With Plates, post 8vo. 


111. 
On the Unchangeable Character of all Wars 
in Spain. 


vO. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW BOOKS PUBL ISHE D BY 
MR. N AY. 


| ALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of 
; EUROPE. 
Vol. I, Svo. 15s, 


Il. 
Lord Mahon’s History of England. 
Vols. I. and II. 


Ill. 
Pashley’s Travels in Crete. 
With Map and Seventy Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


IV. 
The Chace—the Turf—the Road. 
By Nimrod. 
14 Plates, 8vo. 16s. bound. 


v. 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 


5th edition, 4 vols. 12mo. 28s. 


VI. 
Coleridge’s Table-Talk. 


2d edition, f.cap, 7s. 6d. 


vu. 
Prior's Life of Goldsmith. 


2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 


Vill. 
The Complete Works of Goldsmith. 
Ecited by James Prior. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


VOL. V. OF THE POCKET BYRON. 


AN entirely new Edition of the complete 
WORKS of LORD BYRON. 
in Ten Pocket Volumes, including the whole of the Notes 
given in the edition of 1833. 

Beautifully printed, and embellished with a Portrait and 
Vignette ‘Litle-page. Handsomely bound in cloth, price enly 
3s, Gd. each Volume. 

Vols. IV. and V. contain Byron's Dramas, complete. 
John Murray, cbascensesrod Street, 





‘ oo a Map and nearly Seventy Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s. 
PRAVELS in CRETE. 
By ROBERT PASHLEY, A.M. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





(THE. NINTH BRIDGEWATER TREA- 


SE. A on nt. 

- Ry C IARLES BABBAGE, Esq. 

The volume bee presented tothe Public, does not form a part 
of the series of works composed under the will of the late Earl of 
Bridgewater. I have, however, thought, that in furthering the 
intentions of the testator, by publishing some reflections on that 
subj ject, 1 might be permitted to connect with them, atitle which 
ws now become familiarly associated in the public mind with 
the subject of Natural Religion.”—E.xtract from the Preface. 
John aburray, Albemarie Street. 





SIR oe eats HEAD'S NEW WorK. 
ne edition, post 8vo. %s. Gd, 
HOM E-1 i OUR through the MANU. 
FACTU iby Si DISTRICTS of ENGLAND. 
SIR GEORGE HEAD. 
A * n a few days, post 8v0 
A Continuation of the Home-Tour in Scot- 
land, Ireland, ang Islands, and Isle of Man. 





\ our author makes of it. 





he Murray, Aibemarle Street. 


F.cap 8vo. with Engravings, price 5s 
Ww Oo YEARS at SEA; being the Narrative 
a Voyage to the Swan River and Van Diemen’s Land ; 
thence pds the Torres’ Straits to various Parts of India. 
Vith Notes ofa Visit to, and Residence in, the Burman Empire; 
including an Account of the Services and Sufferings of the Mis- 
sionaries in that Country, from the Date of the First Protestant 
Mission there, 
y JANE ROBERTS. 
London: Joni Ww. Parker, Publisher, West i Stemna. 





Price 8s. 6d. cloth boards, 
Under the Direction geo oe Geographical Society 


vondor 

ARRATIVE of an “EXPEDITION to 
GREENLAND, sent by order of the King of Denmark, 
in search of the Lost ¢ ‘olonie s, under the Command of C aptain 
Graah, of the oar Royal Navy. vt ranslated from the Danish, 
by the late G. G. MACDUUGALL, Esq. of Copenhagen, and ac- 
nen by the original Danish Chart, completed by the Expe- 

dition 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


Price 6s. No. V 


OURNAL of the ROY AL ASIATIC 

SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, con- 

taining original Papers, relative to the History, Manners and Cus- 

toms, Laws, Religion, Natural History, Arts, Commerce, Manu- 

factures, and Productions, of the Oriental World. Contributed 

by Members and Correspondents of the Society, at Home and 
Abroad. 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





S 1 8vo. price 2s. 
MANUA me of 
comprising Three Weekly Courses of Morning and 
Evening Devotion. I, From the authorised Formularies of the 
Church,—II, From the Manual of Devotion,—IIL. 
Prayers and Offices. To which are added, Collects on the Prin- 
cipal Feasts and Fasts. 
By the Rev. A. HORSFALL, M.A. 
Of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 
8: HE MOS AIC DELUGE.—GEOL OGY. 
In 8vo. with numerous woodcuts, ey 
On the 29th instant will be published 
EW and CONCLUSIVE NATUR AL 
DEMONSTRATIONS both of the FACT and PERIOD 
of the MOSAIC DELU pe 2, and of its having been the only Event 
of the kind that has ever ovcurred upon the Earth. 
By GEORG E FAIRHOLME, Esq. 
Also, lately published, 
. 
The Phenomena of the EKarth—the Revolu- | 
tions of the Globe familiarly described. By Alexander Bertrand, 
-D. 1 vol. post 8vo. two plates, 7s. 
«€1t is one of the most agreeable we have met with. * * The 


surface of the ge is not a new subject, yet see how interesting 
—Spectator. 


i 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 











LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
New and weg cerry with pote cag Ina few 
days will be ready, in 2 vol 
EMOIRS "and CORR ESPONDE NCE, 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE, of ADMIRAL LORD 
COLLINGWOOD. 
Edited by G. L. NEWNHAM COLLINGWOOD, Esq. F.R.S. 
« Having thus referred to Lord Collingwood’s life, I may be 
allowed to say, that the publication of that volume is, indeed, a 
national! good; it ought to be in every officer’s cabin, and in every 
statesman’s nee Nelson,” p. 848. 
Also, in Sige 6s. Gd. 
Alfred the Great: a Poem. By G. L. 
Newnham Collingwood, oly 
«“ At any other time than the present, when the tide of literary 
taste is running against poetry of the severely heroic character, 
the appearance of such a work as ** Alfred the Great" would have 
excited a general interest, and ensured the cate as 4 high place 
among the writers of his country.""—New Mont . 
James tinh and Sons, Piccadilly, and all Racksellete. 





1. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
HE EAS TERN SEAS; or, Voyages and 
Adventures in the Indian Archipelago, in 1832-33-34 : 
a a Tour of the Island of Java; Visits to Borneo; the 
Malay Peninsula, Siam, &c.; also, an Account of the Present 
State of Singapore; with Observations on the Commercial Re- 
sources of the Archipelago. 
By GEORGE WINDSOR E ARL, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 











DR. ADAM CLARKE’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
In duodecimo, embellished with . — KEngraving, price 6s. 
in cloth bo: 
‘i E MISCELLANE ‘OUS WORKS of 
DR. ADAM CLARKE, Vol. X. being the first of the 
detached Pieces; including Critiques on various Publications, | 
istorical Sketches, Biographical Notices, Correspondence, &c. | 
To which is een pe an Introductory Preface, by the Editor. 
London: Printed for Thomas legg and Son, 73 Cheapside. 


here may be had, just published, 

A New Edition of Dr. Adam Clarke's Com- 
mentary on the Bible, Part I. in royal 8vo. 2s.; also, Part I. in 
4to. price 3s.; to be continued Weekly until completed, in 60 
Vr Varts. 





T HE THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING. 

In 1 pocket vol. neatly printed, price 2s. bound in canvass boards, 

TPHREL EX PERI MENTS of LIVING; 
viz, Living within the Means—Living up to the Means— 

and Living beyond the Means. To which is now first added, the 

Sequel to the Work. The 16th edition. 

«* Every individual should bearin mind, that he is sent into this 
world to act a partin it; and though one may have a more splen- 
did, and another a more obscure part assigned him, yet the actor 
of each is equally accountable.” 

London : Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73 Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


FAMILY PRAYER; } 


rom Jenks’s | 


n 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 12s, 
‘THE, EUCHARIST ; being principally 
nt Lectures, delivered in All Sonls’ Church, 1835, and 
Portman Chapel, 1837. 
the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, M.A. 
ate Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
London: Wm. Jones Cleaver, 80 Baker Street, Portman Square. 


WORKS ON FLOWERS , WITH COLOURED PLATRS- 
Dedicated to the Princess Victoria, 
LORA’S GEMS; or, the Treasures of the 
Parterre. In Twelve Bouquets, drawn and coloured by 
James Andrews; with Poetical Illustrations, 
By LOUISA ANNE TWAMLEY, 
thor of “ The Romance of Nature.” 
Imperial 4to. tastefully bound and ornamented, 2/, 2s. 
Il. 

The Romance of Nature; or, the Flower 
Seasons Illustrated. By Louisa Anne Twamley. Second edition, 
in one large 8vo. vol. morocco, elegant, 31s. Gd. 

“This is a book of singular beauty and taste. T wenty-seven 
exquisite coloured drawings of favourite flowers, are accom. 
panied by graceful quotations from the various authors who have 
felt their ‘ sweetest inspiration,’ and some charming original 
poems. Whether for tasteful decoration, originality, or grace, 
we have seen no superior to this most beautiful volume,”—Lite- 
rary Gazette, 
| Ill, 

The Sentiment of Flowers, with Twelve 
Groups of Flowers, tastefully designed and coloured. 2d edition, 

cloth, gilt edges, price 6s.; silk, 7s. 6d.; morocco, elegant, 8s, Gd. 

** One of the prettiest little books we have seen. It contains 
| twelve coloured engravings, a neatly told biography, if we may 
! use the term, of each flower—all the graceful anecdotes connect- 
ed with chem sae some very beautiful and appropriate poetical 
quotations. Well, if we were a you ady, we would neither 
write nor receive : billet-doux, save in the shape of a bouquet.” 
—Court Journal, IV 


Floral Conversation Cards. Fifty coloured 
Plates, with Key. In a handsome Case, gilt edges, price 12s. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 











2s. embossed cloth, gilt edge: 
‘DHE COTTAGERS of GI. ‘ENBURNIE ; 
a Tale, iNustrative of Scotch Manners. 
By ELIZABETH i AMIL'TON. 

“ A picture of the rural habits of Scotland, of striking and im. 
pressive fidelity."—Sir Walter Scott, 

This popular little work forms part of a Series, now in course 
of publication, under the general title o 

Tilt’s Miniature Classical Library. 

Every volume is printed with the utmost care, on superfine 
| paper, with new, legible type, and is embellished with a frontis- 
| piece. As the binding is elegant and of the best quality, they 
, will be found admirably adapted for Presents or School Prizes. 
| The prices vary according to size: ls. 6d. and 2s, embossed 

cloth, ornamented in gold; silk, 6d., calf extra, ls, per volume ad- 

ditional. Lists of the works already published, may be had of 
| every Bookseller in the Kingdom 
t is necessary to ask for T ilu’s Editions, as the popularity 
of this series has called into ee a variety of spurious imita- 
{ tions, got up in an inferior st 
Charles T lit, Fleet Street. 














- James's Square, ‘May 2 ? 
SECOND EDITION OF Hk HON. MR. MU KRAYS. 
NE\ v WORK, 


SUMMER in the "PYRENEES, 


is now ready. 
«« These volumes are quite atreasure. Indeed, since the publi- 
| cation of Strang’s admirable Tour through Germany in 1831,’ we 
do not remember to have met with any work —-«, in any 
| equal degree, the interesting with the useful.”—Sun 
Printed for John Macrone, St. James's Square. 


Of whom may be had, 2 vols. 8vo. fine Plates, 
Germany in MDCCCXXXL. 
«* Mr. Strang, for fulness of information, and accuracy of re- 
mark, deserves to rank far before his more immediate competi- 
tors.”’— Quarterly Review. 





ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Best asthe in 6 vols. ren price 2/. 14s. boards, with Maps and 
other Engravings, a new edition, carefull Yor of 
‘PHE ANCIENT HISTO of the 

EGYPTLANS, rp Mle erg ASSYRIANS, 
BABYLONIANS, MEDES and PERSIANS, MACEDO. 
NIANS, and GRECIANS 

By M. ROLLIN, 


Late Principal of the U fateorelty of Paris, and Member of the 
Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 
‘Translated from the French. 
and F. Rivington; J. and A. Arch; J. and 
T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; 





Printed for J. 
W. T. Clarke; I. ..gman and Co.; 
J. M. Richardoson; R. Scholey; Booth ; Baldwin and 
c ae J. Bohn; Hatchard and Son; J. Booker ; Hamilton 
and Co.; J. Duncan; Whittaker and Co.; J. Bigg; Allen and 
{Co.; IT. and W, Boone; Simpkin and Co. ; J. Bain; Nisbet and 
j Co. ; J. Dowding; E. Hodgson ; T. Bumpus; J. ‘Templeman ; 

W. J. and J. Maynard: J. Capes; Smith, Elder and Co.; and 

Houlston and Son; also, for J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; 

Wilson and Sons, York ; G. and J, Robinson, Liverpool; and A. 
| Black, Edinburgh. 














In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. half-bound, the 3d edition of 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, for Children: in Letters from a Father to 
his Son. With a Set of Questions at the end of each Letter. 
By the Editor of * The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.” 
Printed. for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo 9 Place, Pall Mall. 





New edition, illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, in the highest 
style of the Art, by Baxter, in 3 vols. half morocco cloth, 


price 246. 
VTIiBaneaA @ & 
a of Rural Character and Scenery. 
B ARKY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
It is quite a t.. to have a neat, new, and gaa edition 
of this garland of native flowers.”—Literary Gaxeti 








Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria —y¥ 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 





ke. 





Just published, Volume the Second of 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esa. 


His Literary Executor. 
Volume Third on Ist of June. 
Edinburgh: R. Cadell. London: J. Murray; and Whittaker and Co. 
As above may be had :— 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, VOL. I. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 VOLS. 
SCOTT’S POETRY, 12 VOLS. 
SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, 28 VOLS. 
EW We EW WORKS 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


I, 
HE SPIRIT of the WOODS. 
By the Author of “¢ The Moral of Flowers.” 
Royal 8vo. with Twenty-six beautifully coloured Engravings, 
price 30s. half-bound. 
** These trees shall be my books, and in their barks 
My thoughts I'll orf 








just published 


lisher in Ordinary to His ss tas 5 


Eng ys 


With ey of Sosiety in the Metropolis. 
Fenimore C ooper, 2sq- 
Author of « The’ Pilot,” “* The Spy,” “ Excursions in 
Switzerland,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Sketches in the Pyrenees. 
By the Author of “ Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine,” 


Il. 
The Arethusa; a Naval Story. 
and “ The a? s Week. 


By Captain Chamier, R.N. 
Author of “ Ben Brace,” “ Life of a Sailor,” &c. 
lll. 


The Curate of Steinholle. Adventures of Captain Bonneville ; 


A Tale of Iceland. 


Washington Irving, Esq. 
Author of « The Sketch- Book,” « Astoria,” “* The 
Athambra,” &c. 3 vols. 


Vv 


England 
Under Seven Administrations. 
By Albany Fonblanque, Esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. 


Iv. 
Eureka; a Prophecy of the Future. 
By the Author of  Mephistophiles in England.” 


V. 
Strafford; a Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By Robert Browning, Author of ** Paracelsus.” 

«This is the work of a writer who is capable of achieving the 
highest objects and triumphs of dramatic literature. seems 
to us that nothing could be more masterly than Mr. Brow ning’s 
sketches of the leaders of the independent party: Pym and the 
younger Vane are wonderfully exact delineations. ‘The very 
faces of the men are before us as we read." —Ewxaminer, 


Vv. 
Aunt Dorothy’s Tale ; 


Or, Geraldine Morton. A Novel. 2 vols. 


VI. 
Semilasso in Africa. 
Or, Adventures in Algiers, and other Parts of Africa. 


VI. 
Cultivati ‘Vi 
The Cultivation of the Grape-Vine on aoe Me enhate: Fa 


Open Walls. 
By Clement Hoare. 
New edition, with Additions, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

«* Mr. Hoare has thrown more oh ay on the subject of vine cul- 
ture, than any British Gardener who has written on the subject.” 
—lLoudon's Gardener's Magazine, 

‘One of the best productions upon any horticultural subject 
which has been published for some years." ~—Alhencum. 

Vil. 
Attila; a Romance. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of “ The Gipsy,” «« Mary of Burgundy,” “ Darnley,” 
ichelieu,” &c. &c 

« Tn this production, which displays to great advantage all the 
excellences of the writer, we have his research, his descriptive 

owers, his style, his identification of character, his poetry, his 

historical aT and his actual presentation of remote times, 


mingled with all the interest of a well-conceived and finely exe- 
cuted Sans Ealivay Gaxelte, 


Vil. 
Rory O° More ; ; a Romance. 
By Samuel L over, Esq. 
Author of ** Legends and Stories of Ireland,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo. with numerous Iilustrations, designed 
and etched by the Author. 
VIII. 
Jack Brag: 
By Theodore Henk ¥ 
Author of « Sayings and Doings,” ‘« ‘Mativell, ” &e. 3 vols 
Also, just ready, 
2u edition, revised and corrected, with Additions, in 3 vol 
8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
THE LETTERS OF 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Edited by Lord Wharncliffe. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Pub- 


3 vols. 


Or, Scenes berg the Rocky Mountains of the Far West. 


Author of “ The Tour of a German Prince.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TE ay i S NEW ‘SR’ 


—oCrs TY in AME 


Is now ready, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
Agents for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


RICA, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In the PRO one pocket vol, with a Map 
HAND-BOOK for TR AVELLERS 
in SOUTHERN GERMANY: being a complete Guide 
| through Bavaria, Austria, ‘Tyrol, Salzburg,.the Austrian and 
| Bavarian Alps, and down the Danube from Ulm to the Black 


Sea, including ea a of the most frequented Baths, and 
Watering Places, & 





| Lately published, 1 pocket vol. post 8vo. 10s. with Corrections and 
} ‘ Additions down to 183 
The Hand-Book for Travellers in Holland, 
Belgium, up the Rhine, and through Northern Germany. 
John Murrey) Albemarle Street. 


by 


‘On the Ist <tdune will be publiche ic. 
HE MAGAZINE of ZOOLOGY and 
BOTANY, No 
Conducted by Sir v J MRDIN E, Bart,, P. J, SELBY, Esq. 
and Dr. JOHN TON 
Price 3s, 6d. with Plates. 
Now ready, in royal 4to. price 6s. 6¢.; and imperial 4to. 
price 12s. Gd. 
Illustrations of Ornithology, No. II. 
By Sir W. Jardine, Bart., and P. J. Selby, Esq. 
Contents of No, I1.—Hamatopus Palliatus—Bernicla Sandoi- 
cencis—Spindalis Bilineatus—Eupodes Xanthosomus—Spermo- 
_ phaga He See is Peer Lineatus. 
Contents of No. I.—Pernis falls Syeamtinn Guia Ganeesa— 
Brachypus Entilotus—I tmba Prin- 
ceps—Orax Yarrellii. 


The Naturalist’s Library. 
Just published, price 6s. with upwards of 30 coloured Plates. 
The Birds of Western Africa. 


c By Mr. Swainson, 
Forming the Seventeenth Vol. of the Series. 


Vol. XVIII. on Foreign Butterflies, 
By the Rev. J. Duncan (Author of the Two previous Volumes 
of British Butterflies and British Moths), 
Will be ready in a few days. 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street; W.H. Lizars, 
Edinburgh; ; and all Booksellers. 





London: 





! 

} Nearly ready, in 8vo. handsomely bound, 

HE BRIDE of MESSINA; a Tragedy. 
Rendered on the German we Se hiller, 


GE IRVINE, Esq. 
John Macrone, St. James’ s Square. 


T 


THE NEW NOVEL, _ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
SJPTHE POET’S DAUGHTER, 
Is just ready. 


John Macrone, St. James's Square, 


a Novel, 


| 
| 


Under the —_ of the Society for the Di ipfusi n 
of Useful Knowledge 
e Ist of June will be ‘published, 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LXII. 
Price 6d. 
The Penny Cyclopadia, Part LIII. Price 


'1s,6d. The Eighth Volume is now completed, price 7s. 6d. bound 


S. 


Ss. 





Vill 
The Sacred History 
By Sharon ‘Turner, 
The Third and concl 


OL 


Cc 
published the saga New Works :— 
The City of the Sultan ; 


Or, Domestic ose of the T orks. 
B ss Pardoe, 
Authoress of “ Traits and Traditions of Portugal,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates. 


y of of the World. 
d R.AS.L. 
Bvo. 14s. 


M R. has j 


teing ne 


A eS ani Practical View of the 
ocial Bearings of Education. 


With ane Illustrations of its Power, exemplifying the 
/isdom of an early Formation of Character. 
ntrobus. 

** Mr. Antrobus’s essays deserve great attention, on account of 
the principles they so ably maintain; while his historical illus- 
trations will be found to bear with strong interest on his graver 
ne Garette. 


Veil. 


111. 
Souvenirs of a Summer in Germany, 
Dedicated to Lady Chatterton. 2 vols. post 8v0, 


n 80, price 108. cloth 

POPULAR MANUAL ‘of the ART of 

PRESERVING HEALTH ; embracing the subjects of 

Diet, Air, Exercise, Gymnastics, General and Physical Educa- 

tion, Occupations, Bathing, Clothing, Ventilation, &c. Designed 

for the use of all yar and professions in society. 

le AVIS, Surgeon, 
And one of dhe’ Vice- Presidents of the Pottery Mechanics’ 
nstitution. 

An elaborate and masterly performance.” — Monthly Maga- } 

zine, 


IV. 
Gentleman Jack ; 
A Naval Story. 
By the Author of “‘ Cavendish,” &c. 3 vols. 
“« The sea-novel of ‘Gentleman Jack’ contains scenes not 
passed by ‘ Peter Simple.’ "—Liverpool Mail. 











Vv. 
P Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. Captain Alexander’s Narrative 
Of a Voyage of Observation among 
Africa, and of a Campaign in Kaffirland, in | 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Plates, b by 
Major C. C. Michell. 
Vi. 
The Hussar. 


the Author of “ The Subaitern,” &c. 


In vols. post 8vo. with a coloured Map of India, price }/. 1s. cloth, 


ODERN INDIA, with Illustrations of 


the Resources and iN OPRY E of Hindostan. 
By HENRY Esq. M.D. 


Of the Bengal Medical Staff. 

« Useful and interesting.”—G lobe. 

“We do not know any publication that can afford so general 
and satisfactory an idea of our eastern empire.”—Lilerary Gaz. 

hd ese are two geile volumes, containing much useful 
information.” —Obse) v 

“« Two highly entertaining volumes.”—Sunday Times. 

«** Modern India’ may be recommended to al! toner, for it 
will either instruct or entertain,” —Spectator. 

London: Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


2 vols. 


Messenger. 
On the Ist of June, 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S N tw WORK, 
Snarley Yow; 
Or, the Dog-Fiend. 3 ols, 








13 Great Marlborough Street, May 26. 


By the Author of “ Vivian Grey,” ‘* Henrietta Temple,” &c. 


the Colonies ~ Psy estern 


By 
“This hesk: will be read with all the interest which attaches 
| to a work of the kind, from a writer so eminent as Mr. Gleig.”— 


in cloth, uniformly with the a Volumes, which may be 
obtained through every Bookseller 
ust | Senden: Charles Knight and Co, 22 Ludgate Street. 


On the Ist ot June will be bled 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of 
NGLAND, Part 4 price 2s. The Work is also pub- 
lished in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each. 
The Pictorial Bible, Part XVI. price 2s. 
, The Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each. 
The First Volume, including to the End of Ruth, has been iss sued, 
| handsomely bound in cloth, price 17s, 6d. The Second Volume, 
, including Isaiah, will be completed on the ist of July, pric e One 
Pound. The Third Volume will complete the Work. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


] 
j 
| 
| 


On a iu will be published, to be ‘continued Monthly, Nol. 
1s. to be completed in from Ten to Fifteen I Nos. 

| WE. SUBURBAN GARDENER, and 
VILLA COMPANION; comprising the choice of a 
Suburban or Villa Residence, or of a situation on which to form 
one; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; the Lay- 
| a out, Planting, and Culture of the Garden and Grounds; and 
he Management of the Villa Farm, including the Dairy and 
Poultry. The whole adapted for Grounds from one perch to 
fifty acres and upwards in extent; and intended for the instruc- 
tion of those who know little of x: sien fi and rural affairs, and 
more particularly for the use of Ladies. Illustrated by numerous 


Engravings. 
By J.C. LOUDON, F.L,S. HS 
London: priatel for the Author; and sold =: Longman, 
Rees, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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